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THE “FUNNY” LITTLE BOY IN TROUBLE. 


J. G. B., Jun. “I was ridiculed, mocked, and held up to scorn when I frotted out Ceéarism, and the President of the United States said it was beneath his dignity to 


answer ‘the mysterious influence’ of the New York Herald. 
with me on my hobby said I ought to be sent into the Tombs. But, oh, didn’t I frighten the people!” 


Now they say it was cruel to let Central Park wild animals loose, and that fellow that played so nicely 


MINERVA. “If you had a little dignity it might prevent your indulging in so many practical jokes.” 
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ing Novelette, 

“THE MAID OF KILLEENA,” 


by Wittram Brack, author of “The 
Princess of Thule,” etc., and the com- 
mencement of a new and interesting 


Allegorical Story, 
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THE PROSPECT. 

[ EMOCRATIC success, we are told, is the 

earnest of national regeneration. And 
now that the immediate excitement of the 
result of the election has passed, the coun- 
try is beginning to consider whether this is 
true, and to ponder the chances of relief from 
the Democratic party. It has gained power 
under the most sweeping promises. The 
times are hard, and the party orators and 
papers point to- the party as the only hope 
of the unemployed laborer. Every poor 
inan’s pot is now to boil over with plenty. 
Industry of every kind is to revive. The 
musical clink of abounding gold and silver 
is to be heard in the land. Peace and pros- 





. perity and profound regard for equal rights 


ure to descend upon the troubled South. 
Justice, economy, progress, prosperity, and 
beneficent reform are all at hand. But in 
the midst of this pean it is remarkable that 
the real feeling is one of grave apprehen- 
sion. This is not the tone of Republicans 
only, from whom it might be expected as 
partisans, but it is that of the Democrats 
themselves and of their friends, and it is 


very significant. Ifa young man comes sud- 
dently inte a great fortune, and his friends 
iustantly fall to imploring him for Heaven’s 
sake not to betake himself to drunkenness, 
yambling, and every kind of debauchery, 


and if he himself piteously prays some char- 
itable fate to save him from consorting with 
swine and living an unclean life, there is but 
one explanation, and it is that he and his 
friends understand his proclivities. Cer- 
tainly no sane man would make him the 
guardian of his children or the trustee of 
his estate. 

“Let the Democrats behave themselves, 
and the future is secure,” says the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, the leading Democratic jour- 
nal of the West. “I ask you,” says Senator 
GorDON, in Georgia, to his Democratic con- 
stituents, “to commission me in your name 
to pledge upon the floor of the Senate your 
fidelity to the Union under the Constitu- 
tion.” “We resolve,” say the Democrats of 
Selma, in Alabama, “that the rights of all 
classes of men must be respected and pre- 
served inviolate.” ‘The party should lose 
no time,” says the New York Tribune,...... “in 
planting themselves firmly upon the Balti- 
more platform of 1872 in relation to the 
rights of the negroes and all the constitu- 
tional amendments.” “No repudiation and 
no secession,” cries the New York Herald. 
These remarks, of which we cite a few illus- 
trations, show the instinctive apprehension 
of the consequences of Democratic domi- 
nance, The party would not be exhorted 
not to favor repudiation and secession, nor 


to stand by the amendments and equal 
rights, nor would a Senator implore his 
constituents to authorize him to say that 


they were loyal to the Union, unless it was 
known that there was an immense element 
of disloyalty, of contempt of equal rights, 
aud et the spirit of repudiation in the party. 








No paper or orator beseeches Republicans to 
respect the amendments and the national 
faith and equal rights and the constitution- 
al Union—and for exactly the same reason 
that Episcopalians are not exhorted to ad- 
here to the apostolical succession, nor the 
Romanists to be faithful to the dogma of 
transubstantiation. Those doctrines are 
cardinal points of faith with those religious 
bodies, and the principles to which the Dem- 
ocrats are nervously besought by some of 
their own body to be true are the very life- 
breath of the Republican party. 

But what is the reason of this instinctive 
and universal distrust of the Democratic 
party, and of the stout assertion of the Re- 
publicans who have helped them to success, 
that the result is not a Democratic victory, 
but only a Republican defeat? Are not Mr. 
TILDEN and Mr. THURMAN patriotic and hon- 
orable men? it is asked; are they likely to 
encourage a breach of the national faith, or 
to wink at disloyalty, or to connive at in- 
justice? The reply is that Mr. TILDEN and 
Mr. THURMAN do not represent the real lead- 
ership of the Democratic party. Mr. TILDEN 
has been expounding Jeffersonian princi- 
ples for thirty or forty years, and during 
that time his party was practically engaged, 
by legislation and by judicial interpretation, 
in reversing the fundamental American doc- 
trine, even under the unamended Consti- 
tution, that freedoin was national and slav- 
ery sectional. While he was the eloquent 
apostle of the purity and simplicity of Dem- 
ocratic truth, the real sentiment and man- 
agement of the Democratic party were busy 
enacting Mason’s Fugitive Slave Bill, which 
spurned the common guarantees of liberty ; 
plotting the Ostend conspiracy; fostering 
raids upon Cuba and Central America; re- 
pealing the Missouri Compromise; forcing 
slavery into Kansas by the national arm, 
despising even that poor pretense of “home 
rule,” the squatter sovereignty of DovuG- 
Las; justifying secession, and denying the 
right of the national Union to coerce a 
State. 

Mr. TILDEN was indeed a Barnburner of 
1848. But he was a political Barnburner, as 
distinguished from those of principle. He 
stood with JOHN VAN BUREN, SANFORD E. 
CuurcH, and DEAN RICHMOND, not with 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, JAMES S. Wabs- 
WORTH, and PRESTON KinG. The last broke 
with their party, the first were soon forced 
into line. ‘The Democratic party was abso- 
lutely ruled by its Southern element, by 
the worst tendencies in it. DoUuGLas was 
its Northern chief, and he was from the 
West. But DouG.as, despite incredible hu- 
niliations, was dragged through the mire 
and kicked aside by the real leadership of 
the party, which was represented by JEF- 
FERSON Davis and Mason and SLIDELL, 
of whom the mass of Northern Democrats 
were followers. We have reached a later 
time, and national questions have new 
forms. Lut the Democratic party must, 
as before, play for the Southern and South- 
western States, and again Mr. TILDEN and 
Mr. THURMAN do not represent its real sen- 
timent. This is seen in their position upon 
the question of the finances, which the Dem- 
ocratic papers concede to be the paramount 
issue. ‘The success in the elections is hailed 
as a “hard-money” victory for the Demo- 
crats, and Mr. TILDEN and Mr. THURMAN 
are “hard-money” men. Look at the facts. 
The Democrats have carried Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey, and New York upon 
a platform of speedy resumption. The Re- 
publicans have carried Maine, Vermont, 
Iowa, Michigan, and Kansas upon a simi- 
lar platform. But the Democrats have also 
carried Indiana, Tennessee, Missouri, and 
Ohio upon a platform of plain repudiation 
or inflation. The Southern States in which 
the Democrats were also successful said lit- 
tle upon the subject, but the party planted 
itself upon the white man’s platform. 

A simple statement of the facts exposes 
the absurdity of regarding the result as a 
declaration that the country expects or in- 
tends to return to a sound currency under 
Democratic control ; and it shows that while 
Mr. TILDEN and Mr. THURMAN are hard-mon- 
ey men, they do not, as such, represent the na- 
tional sentiment of their party. When these 
gentlemen come to try conclusions with the 
Democratic sentiment of the South and West, 
they will find themselves just where Mr. SEy- 
MOUR found himself in the Tammany Nation- 
al Convention of 1868. He went into the 
hall a “ hard-money” man; he came out of 
it a repudiation candidate. And if the Dem- 
ocratic party required it, Mr. TILDEN would 
doubtless stand upon a paper Democratic 
platform in 1876, mentally affirming Jetier- 
sonian principles and hard money. It is the 
general knowledge of the fact that its worst 
elements control the party, and have been 
taught to do so by the debasing arguments 
and appeals necessary to sustain slavery— 
the consciousness that the great mass of 
Democrats look upon the fine doctrinaires 
of the Manhattan Club as burly Brobdingnag 
looked upon the dapper little Captain Gulli- 





ver—that explains the instinctive apprehen- 
sion of the possibility of a Democratic res- 
toration. 





THE PRESIDENT’S DUTY TO HIS 
PARTY. 


Ir is incredible that the President should 
be the only man in the country who does 
not understand the relation of the third 
term agitation to the late elections. Buta 
detailed statement in one of the New York 
papers, which in this case apparently speaks 
with knowledge, says that he does not think 
the popular verdict was influenced by the 
senseless cries about a third term, and that 
South Carolina was carried by the Repub- 
licans with the third term in the plat- 
form, while Mr. ELtis H. Roperts, the Rep- 
resentative from the Republican Utica dis- 
trict in New York, was beaten after his 
nominating Convention declared against it. 
This last remark has peculiar significance 
when considered in the light of Mr. Ros- 
ERTs’s Own explanation of his defeat—an 
event to be deeply regretted as the loss in 
Congress of one of the most intelligent, sa- 
gacious, honest, and able of Representatives. 
The Utica district is very fortunate if his 
successor can in any degree fill his place. 
The Utica Herald, of which Mr. RoBErts is 
the editor, says: 

“The story of the Congressional canvass in Oneida 
tells itself. Soorr Lorp is the law partner of Senator 
Roscoz Conkiine, and a persistent effort has been 
made to create the impression that Senator ConkLine 
desired his election, while Mr. Conxire did not lift a 
finger to correct that impression. C. M. Dennison, 
United States Commissioner, was from the beginning 
a leading adviser in the Democratic canvass, and did 
not conceal his opposition to his party. Wuiti1aM 
Comstoox, Register in Bankruptcy, was less frank, and 
quite as mischievous. Lrv1 BLakesire came from his 
rich berth in the New York Post-office to destroy the 
party at whose hands he had received more than 
$40,000 in salary as Collector of Internal Revenue. 
Grorer Kurxcx represented the New York Custom- 
house in the war upon the candidate of his party. 
These and snch as these organized the faction which 
determined to ruin since it could not rule.” 

The key to all this is plain. There has 
never been any question of Mr. RoBERTSs’s 
honest Republican fidelity. But he was 
opposed to the third term. Certain oftice- 
holders favor it. They work against his 
election. He is defeated, and the President 
says that his defeat shows the party not to 
be unfriendly to the project. The necessary 
conclusion is that the President would ac- 
cept a third nomination, which his «ffice- 
holders would engineer. The most distin- 
guished and honored Republican editor in 
the United States has already announced 
that his journal would not support General 
Grant for a third term. We believe that 
he speaks for the best Republican press of 
the country. Persistence in the project, as 
we said many months ago, would rend the 
Republican party asunder. It might, in- 
deed, force some good men to consider which 
would be the greater evil, a third term or a 
Democratic administration. But they would 
be very few. The Republican press, which 
is substantially a unit upon the question, 
should speak out plainly, and let it be known 
that under no circumstances now conceiv- 
able would it support the President for a 
third term. Such a proposition not only 
violates one of the most cherished political 
traditions of the country, but with the pres- 
ent vast executive patronage it would just- 
ly be considered the beginning of a subver- 
sion of the government, and would in itself 
present an issue taking precedence of every 
other. Should such a frantic attempt be 
made, we should be found by the side of the 
leader of whom we speak, opposing to the 
end a candidate so nominated. 

But in view of the situation, and of the 
necessity of contesting the general election 
of 1876 with every advantage, it seems to us 
the plain duty of the President to declare 
his position upon this subject. It can no 
longer be said that it is a joke, and that 
the dignity of the President forbids him to 
speak. If his dignity does not forbid him 
to speak of the subject at all, and the re- 
ports show that it does not, why should it 
forbid him to make the only important re- 
mark upon it that the country wishes to 
hear? It is no answer to say that the elec- 
tions have settled the matter. The Presi- 
dent says that he does not think so, and as 
the patronage controls the party organiza- 
tion, and as every selfish consideration leads 
the office-holding interest to use that con- 
trol for a third nomination, a doubt and 
perplexity which should not exist for a mo- 
ment do really menace the party. It is the 
more important, because the interest which 
would most warmly press a third term is 
precisely that which believes that party or- 
ganization and “regularity” can accomplish 
every thing. If, therefore, the uncontradict- 
ed report is true, and the President thinks 
that hostility to the third term had no in- 
fluence upon the elections, and that Mr. 
RosBertTs’s defeat is the evidence, let the 
press of his own party assure him how pro- 
foundly he is mistaken, and convince him 
that should he be regularly renominated, 





the best Republican journals from the At- 
lantic to the Pacifie would oppose his elec- 
tion with the same patriotism and energy 
that they advocated it in 1368 and 1872. 





MR. TILDEN AND TWEED. 


WE have been reproached with misreyre- 
senting Mr. TILDEN’s position in regard to 
TWEED. It is charged that while we i new 
perfectly well his opposition to him and 
his efforts for his overthrow, we have yet 
given the impression that Mr. TILDEN so ne- 
how connived at TWEED’s crimes. ‘he 
charge is wholly untrue. In all that +e 
have said of Mr. TILDEN we have express | 
what we feel—the highest respect for b ; 
personal character and ability, and the sin 
cerest recognition of his public service in th 
final proceedings against TWEED. We have, 
however, cited his action toward the Ring as 
an illustration of his intense and unswerving 
partisanship. Mr. TiLpeN knew TWEED's 
character and designs, and naturally op- 
posed him strenuously. But they were both 
Democrats, and his opposition was carried 
on in the party. Mr. TILDEN went to Alba- 
ny and worked against TWEED’s charter, as 
it was open to any Democrat to do. But 
when the charter was passed, and TWEED 
had secured his hold upon the city, Mr. Tit- 
DEN, who knew him well, who knew, more 
than most men, that he was not a party 
opponent with whom a man might honora- 
bly differ, but a public enemy whom it was 
the duty of good men of all parties to over- 
throw at any cost to their party—Mr. Ti1- 
DEN, who, of all men, was not deceived by 
the sophistry that TWEED, having laid his 
hand upon the city treasury, was now about 
topurge and live cleanly—went to Roches- 
ter, opened TWEED’s Convention, denounced 
the party that TWEED opposed, and did all 
that his presence and speech could do to ad- 
vance TWEED’s further designs, which great- 
ly depended upon the success of the Roch- 
ester nominations. 

Whatever might have been Mr. TILDEN’s 
hostility to TWEED, and of that we do not 
doubt and have never doubted, it is plain 
that he thought his public exposure and 
punishment of less importance than the suc- 
cess of the party which TWEED controlled, 
and from the centrol of which he hoped to 
oust him. He opposed him as a Democrat 
within his party, just as Mr. JosEpH War- 
REN and Jarvis Lorp have opposed Mr. 
TILDEN, and when TWEED had secured his 
victory, instead of thinking that the hour 
had come for arousing public opinion, as he 
in his official position could have done more 
powerfully than any body else, without 
changing his feeling toward TWEED or re- 
laxing his enmity within his party, Mr. Ti- 
DEN continued to co-operate with him as a 
Democrat in the success of the Democratic 
party, whose supremacy he considered to be 
indispensable to the public welfare. This 
was his sincere conviction, and he acted 
sincerely. But it was precisely what we 
have called it—intense and unswerving par- 
tisanship. It was subordinating the good 
citizen to the strict partisan. He was un- 
willing by any public and emphatic protest 
against TWEED, and by open and resolute 
opposition to him, to risk the success of his 
party. In fact, Mr. TrLDEN looked at the 
matter as a Democrat, and not as a citizen ; 
honestly, indeed, because, as we say, he 
thought Democratic success with TWEED 
more important than Democratic defeat on 
account of TWEED, but none the less, in our 
judgment, mistakenly. So complete was 
Mr. TILDEN’s devotion to his party under 
the TWEED dominance that when the fa- 
mous circular to the rural districts was is- 
sued from the rooms of the Democratic State 
Committee, and his name was signed to it as 
chairman, although he wrote to the Evening 
Post, which called attention to its enormity, 
that his name had been signed without his 
knowledge, he added that he did not think 
it bore the construction which had been 
laid upon it, but which seemed to every 
body not blinded by partisanship the nec- 
essary constructicn. 

There is a man in the Republican party, 
General BUTLER, whom many good Repub- 
licans have known, and therefore opposed, 
not only within the party, but absolutely 
and unconditionally; and now at last by 
openly working against their own party in 
his district and defeating it, they have dis- 
posed of him. We here, at a distance, have 
been among those who have constantly and 
publicly denounced General BUTLER as 4 
dangerous man to the public welfare, and 
consequently to any party. But if we had 
merely opposed him as Republicans within 
the party, as it is called, and, when he had 
proved his power, had gone to a convention 
which he owned, and had opened it as chair- 
man of the party committee, and, without a 
word of protest or denunciation of him and 
his schemes, had furthered his designs by 
our presence and speech, we should have 
considered Mr. TILDEN entirely justified had 
he said that we wore BUTLER’s collar. For, 
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as we said, TWEED was an exceptional pub- 
lic enemy, and none but the intensest par- 
tisan could have supposed that the success 
of a party of which he was the powerful 
manager could have been a public benefit. 

We agree with Mr. TILDEN that in this 
country government must be carried on by 
parties, and that many compromises are in- 
dispensable within the party, and the sur- 
render of many private and personal prefer- 
ences for the general benefit. But every 
good citizen, it seems to us, acknowledges a 
limit to this party fidelity, as so many Re- 
publicans have thought and proved in the 
late election. There may be a doubt as to 
the precise point at which this breaking 
with party properly begins. But there can 
be little question that the point had been 
reached for all but the most thorough Dem- 
ocratic partisans long before TWEED’s con- 
vention of 1870. Had we believed BUTLER 
to be in any degree as powerful in the Re- 
publican party of the United States, or of 
his own State, as TWEED was in the Democ- 
racy of New York, or that, having such 
power, he used it to such ends, we should 
be justly reproved for having sustained the 
party. But we have never ceased to expose 
BUTLER, and to warn the party and the 
country against him, and to exhort every 
Republican to scratch and bolt and defeat 
every regular party nomination that he 
knew, as every body knew BvuTLER’s, to be 
unfit. 

When the great assault upon the Ring 
began—but not under Mr. TiLpEN’s leader- 
ship—when men of all parties came for- 
ward to rescue good government and civil 
society itself, Mr. TILDEN was among the 
first volunteers, and did the most efficient 
public service and the best act of his life. 
He did what he had long been wishing to 
do. For his conduct at that time and his 
pertinacious and sagacious prosecution of 
the work to the end we, in common with 
all honorable citizens, were and are pro- 
foundly grateful. And there is no greater 
folly than the supposition that his party 
would now ask, or he, as Governor, grant, a 
pardon to the most powerful enemy of re- 
publican institutions that has ever appeared 
in the United States. Our sole criticism is 
that Mr, TILDEN’s action as a partisan con- 
tinued too long, and that the fact illustrates 
how readily so honest a ma” may be sophis- 
ticated by party spirit. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


AmonG the good results of the election 
was the defeat of Mosrs in South Carolina. 
He is the present Governor, and being baf- 
fled in his effort to be renominated, has now 
been rejected for the Legislature. The nom- 
ination of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN for Governor 
seemed to us very unfortunate, but he has 
been elected, under the moat stringent prom- 
ises of reform, and, it must be added, with 
the profound conviction on the part of many 
intelligent and honest men in and out of the 
State that he is a much-maligned man, who 
will honestly undertake one of the most dif- 
ficult political tasks in the world, that of re- 
fomn in South Carolina, That the situation 
of the State and the necessity of a sincere 
and thorough change in the government are 
not misunderstood by his friends is shown 
by such words as these, which we quote 
from the Daily Union- Herald, a Republic- 
aa journal which supported CHAMBERLAIN. 
After showing that South Carolina has been 
always “the stormy petrel in American pol- 
itics,” the Herald proceeds: 


“But again, in 1872, Sonth Carolina came to the 
front of the States, not crazed with disloyalty nor 
gleaming with hostile bayonets, but in exhibition of 
such political waste and extravagance as has not often 
been known in the history of self-government. With 
& strange fatality, the people elected for Governor a 
man under whose administration our State once more 
became the object of national indignation, From one 
end of the continent to the other her name was exagger- 
ated into the by-word and reproach of the nation, and 
was wielded as a terrible weapon against the life and 
integrity of the splendid organization that directed the 
authority of the republic. The American press thun- 
dered against her, the cold and passionless President 
grew angry when he spoke of her, and the national 
Republican party staggered under the load. It was a 
matter of choice and a matter of necessity that reform 
should redeem and purify our State. We had not a 
moment to lose. We have not a moment to lose now. 
Every where the opposition has pointed and poisoned 
its argument with the misgovernment of South Caro- 
lina, and every where the echo of Democratic victories 
threatens our political existence. It is not unlikely 
that a Democratic majority will control the Lower 
House of Congress, and hold the appropriations nec- 
essary to run the government as a hostage for our good 
behavior. Jf we do not in the next two years turn the 
argument of this State completely against the opposition, 
Uf we do not make this State an honor and an ornament 
to the Republican party, then we shall be cast out as a lep- 
er, and our republican institutions will be reckoned no 
nore among the rights and liberties of our people. But 
we have elected a man whose ability is the peer of any 
in the State, whose character is beyond the malignity of 
his enemies, whose genius is ready and willing to bear 
thet d responsibilities of the situation. We 
have offered him no bed of roses. We have trusted 
him with the fate of the Republican party in this State. 
His election is a matter that concerns a great national 
organization, and we shall watch with constant anxie- 
ty, and yet with unwavering confidence, every move- 
ment he shall make when, rising to the full height of 
his manhood, he steadies his strong hand upon the 














broken helm of our State in the most critical period of 
our political existence.” 

We commend these words to those who, 
with us, have thought the nomination of 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN unwise, and ask them to 
give him and his administration a fair trial. 
There will be a strong opposition minority 
in the Legislature. But the conduct of the 
new government in the State will be as 
closely watched and sharply criticised by 
Republicans every where as by the local op- 
position. One of those who, in full sym- 
pathy with Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, has had op- 
portunities of knowing the situation in the 
State, and of measuring the great difticul- 
ties of the work to be done, says: “ Did you 
ever see a thorough-bred, harnessed to an 
immense load half sunk in mud and mire, 
both hindered and helped by all sorts of 
animals, clean and unclean, some of whom 
he must tread upon and drag the wheels 
over in order to get his load upon firm land? 
Did you ever see such an animal straining 
every muscle, and not wish him success— 
not wish to see him bring up his burden to 
level ground and pure air, triumphant over 
all obstacles?” If this describes truly the 


‘position and hope of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN— 


and to nothing less than this will he be held 
by Republicans—he may count not only 
upon Republican sympathy, but upon that 
of his honest opponents who supported 
Judge GREEN. 





MR. WILSON’S HISTORY OF THE 
SLAVE POWER. 


Two volumes of Vice-President WILson’s 
Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America 
have been published, and the third and last 
volume will appear neat year. It is, we 
believe, a “subscription” book, and may not, 
therefore, fall under the eyes of many of our 
readers; but there are few American his- 
torical books that merit a more universal 
perusal, It is a complete cyclopedia of its 
subject, prepared with conscientious care 
and research, and written with simplicity 
and force. It has this farther value, that 
its author was a witness and actor in much 
of the most exciting and important portion 
of his story, which has thus a vivid fresh- 
ness that it must otherwise have wanted. 
Mr. Witson’s work begins with the planting 
of slavery in this country, and follows its 
course with singular and satisfactory mi- 
nuteness step by step. The legislation of 
every kind, with the debates upon the slave 
taxes and fugitive laws and the slave-trade ; 
the movements of protest and of emancipa- 
tion; negotiations and relations with for- 
eign powers growing out of the subject ; 
the Indian policy, as entangled with slav- 
ery; the compromises and the great Mis- 
souri contest ; every form of antislavery so- 
ciety and of colonization ; the story of col- 
ored schools, and the bitter hostility to free- 
dom; the Florida war and all the famous 
“cases,” the Prigg, the Creole, the Amistad, 
the Pearl, and the Garner ; the Liberty par- 
ty and the Texas plot; the Wilmot Proviso 
and the Mexican War; the black laws; the 
Free-soil movement, with all its details, its 
conventions, and combinations; the Kansas 
iniquity ; the plots against Cuba; the DRED 
Scott decision; JoHN Brown, and the de- 
signs of JEFFERSON Davis, Mason, TOOMBS, 
and their fellow-conspirators ; the uprising 
of the people, and the election of ABRAHAM 
Lincotn. The next volume will treat of 
the war and of emancipation. 

It is essentially a political history, for the 
aggressions of slavery were made and re- 
sisted under the forms of law, except by the 
Abolitionists; and it is an amazing and in- 
credible story. That for fifty years the cen- 
tral point around which our politics moved 
should have been human slavery is one of 
the most humiliating facts that an Ameri- 
can can consider. It destroyed the Whig 
party. And that the party organization by 
whose servility the successes of slavery were 
gained should now have recovered power in 
so many States, and under so many of the 
leaders who served their party while it 
served slavery, is a fact full of signiticance. 
The next Senator from New York is very 
likely to be HoraTIO SEYMOUR, who was ed- 
ucated to palliate and defend the encroach- 
ments of slavery upon freedom in this coun- 
try, and who, when slavery undertook the 
overthrow of the government, asked wheth- 


er “successful coercion by the North is less” 


revolutionary than successful secession by 
the South,” while Mr. James 8. THAYER, 
another leading Democrat, following Mr. 
SryYMOUR, said that if Mr. Lrycoun’s admin- 
istration should try to coerce the Southern 
States, “we will” make “those who would 
inaugurate a reign of terror the first victims 
of a national guillotine.” 

These are the natural sentiments and ap- 
peals of those who, educated under the 
great contest between Liberty and Slavery 
which Mr. WiLson describes, threw them- 
selves against humanity, justice, and all the 
noblest instincts and monitions of the con- 
science and the heart. No man of intelli- 





gence and ability like Mr. SeyMourR can ac- 
custom himself through a long political ca- 
reer to the debasing sophistries and mean 
quibbles upon which slavery relied without 
necessarily becoming untrue to the highest 
humane and American principle. Appeal- 
ing always with studied moderation to the 
vilest passions and the worst prejudices of 
the ignorant, as every advocate of the dom- 
ination of slavery was compelled to do, Mr. 
SEYMOUR is no more capable of representing 
the intelligent, liberty-loving convictions 
and purposes of New York than Paut Cas- 
SAGNAC, the thick-and-thin apologist of 
LovIs NAPOLEON, could have properly repre- 
sented the republic of LABOULAYE. No man 
who gave the prime of his life and the full- 
ness of his powers to the task of perpetu- 
ating human slavery in America can be a 
true American statesman. “The test of the 
health of a people,” says a wise observer, 
“is to be found in the utterances of those 
who are its spokesmen, and in the action of 
those whom it accepts or chooses to be its 
chiefs.” This is a truth to be borne in mind 
by every student of Mr. WILsON’s most in- 
teresting and instructive history. It is the 
political memoir of the last generation. In 
reading it it is clear how the election of 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN showed the surviving 
fidelity of the American people to the 
great principles from which our government 
sprang, for he was true to them every one, 
and gave his life for them. It is equally 
clear why the success of a party of which 
Horatio Seymour is still a leader, and by 
whom he will probably be placed in the 
Senate, is, should the elections prove to show 
a preference of Democratic rule, an indica- 
tion of moral reaction. Mr. WiLson’s work 
is indispensable to every one who would 
truly understand the political history of the 
country, and who would justly measure the 
significance and probable result of Demo- 
cratic ascendency for another generation. 


= 


PERSONAL. 


Tue New York Times alludes to the fact that 
“the grave of Tuomas Paring, near New Rochelle, 
which remained so long undisturbed, has been en- 
tirely obliterated by Mr. Lester, u whose 
farm it was.’’ And the New*York Herald, also 
allading to it, says, ‘‘In clearing up his farm 

Lester cut away the underbrush, removed 
the loose stones, and leveled the ground, leaving 
no mark to indicate the immediate ce of hu- 
man dust."” Well, probably not, ee when 
we recall the fact that fifty-five years (in 1819) 
the famous W1i1.1am Consett violated the ~" 
and took Parnz’s bones back to En —~ 9 
put them in the hands of a committee for the 

urpose of honoring them with a public funeral. 

t funeral never took place. After CoBBETT’s 
death the box containing the bones was knocked 
about from one place another, until finally 
= 1849) they came into the possession of one 


HENNELL, & corn merchant, in Surrey. Cos- 
im. i 





BETT thought to gain a little éclat by over 
the bones, but England laughed at h n his 
later years PAINE was a very unclean drunkard, 
a very dissolute man, and so bad in every way 
that he died utterly detested. One of the most 
biting epigrams Lord Byron ever wrote was 
this upon Pare and Consett: 
“In d up your bones, Tom Patnr, 
wise r, ae has ene well: 
You visit him on earth again; 
He'll visit you in hell.” 


—Mr. Nast made such a hit with his lectures 
last season that we are not surprised to learn 
that he is again in great request; but we are au- 
thorized to say that he will not lecture during 
the coming season, and that he will make no 
exception whatever to this determination. It 
would be a waste of time to apply to him on the 
subject, and the la audiences that were last 
season delighted by his mirth-provoking powers 
of caricature must be resigned to the disappoint- 
ment this notice will create. 

—We are pleased to learn that the valuable 
outlines of lectures delivered by Professor W. 
E. Peters, LL.D., to the senior Latin class at 
the University of Virginia are soon to be pub- 
lished under the able supervision of W. GorpoNn 
M‘Casz, Esq., one of the most thorough and 
accomplished scholars of the South, and well 
known as a teacher of wide experience. 

—Mr. Bovcicav.t?’s name is so constantly be- 
fore the public as the author of the most suc- 
cessful dramas of the time that we have taken 
the pains to ascertain as accurately as possi- 
ble the number of plays he has written, and 
the number of times each has been performed. 
Mr. BoucicavtT has written over four hundred 

lays. The names of the most successful are as 

ollows, and to each is appended the number of 
times it has been performed: The Colleen Bawn, 
8100 times ; Arvah-na-Poque, 2400; London Assur- 
ance, 2900; Rip Van Winkle, 1400; Old Heads and 
Young Hearts, 1250; The Octoroon, 1800; 

1100; Jessie Brown, 820; The Corsican Brothers, 
2200; Don Cesar de Bazan, 1700; Used Up, 1350; 
The Willow Cupse, 1110; The Streets of New York, 
2860; Led Astray, 408. These are the leading 
ones. Others bave bad a run of from 100 to 1000 
nights each. The total number of all the per- 
formances must have been nearly 50,000. As- 
suming that the receipts to each oy ar 
averaged $500, the money paid by the public to 
witness these works would amount to twenty- 
five millions of dollars. The protits of London 
Assurance when first produced at Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, as appears from the records of the 
management, were £120,000. The profits of The 
Colleen Bawn were $200,000 in one year; the prof- 
ite of Arrah-na-Pogue, $180,000. The gross re- 
ceipts of Led Astra wy Fry! at the Union Square 
Theatre amounted to $154,000, of which $80,000 
were profit. On these four pleces the theatres 
cleared upward of $600,000 

—Viscount EBRINGTON, we perceive by an 
English paper, has been giving a lectnre at 
Barnstaple descriptive of his tour in the United 





States with the Hon. DupLeYy Fortescvs. The 
viscount is only twenty years of age, but gives 
signs of ability. He is pained to think that our 
system of government is quite a mistake, and 

at ‘none but the scum of society take an in- 
terest in politics.” 

—Sir Mosrs MonrTerrore, who was ninety 
years old on the 24th of October, is to be hon- 
ored by the Hebrews of London, who propose to 
erect a university in that city and give it his 
name. It is to cost $750,000. Sir Moses was 
sheriff of London thirty-seven years ago. In 
1840 he went on a mission to the East to secure 
certain rights for his brethren at Damascus, and 
was successful. In 1864 he went on a similar 
errand to Morocco, and in 1867 was again suc- 
cessful in a similar mission to Roumania. In 
1867 he founded a Jewish college at Ramsgate 
in memory of his wife, Juptra, Lady Montr- 
FIORE. 

—Joun Sanpers, who died at North Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, on the 26th ult., is believed to have 
been the last survivor of the crew of the Shan- 
non when she captured the Chesapeake, That 
was on the Ist of June, 1813, and the action last- 
ed only eleven minutes. 

—Hon. Curster W. Cuarin, just elected to 
Congress from Massachusetts, is seventy-six 
years of age, and now makes his début in poli- 
tics. For a quarter of a century past he has 
been one of the railway magnates of the coun- 
try, especially that fraction of it denominated 
New England. 

—The musicians are coming in. The Austrian 
Emperor has cgnferred the honor of Commander 
of the Order ot Francis Joseph upon Sir Joiivs 
BENEDICT, who has had similar distinction from 
other potentates who have been soothed by his 
— santas 

—News r men abrpad are stepping to the 
front. The Bpanish embassadors ot Berlin, Vi- 
enna, Rome, Lisbon, and Washington have all 
been journalists; and CasTgiar, who has re- 
cently been so prominent a figure in the Spanish 
government, has been a frequent contributor to 
Harper’ s Magazine. 

—General “ Baldy” Sirs is translating, with 
the approval of the Comte de Paris, his Histoire 
dela Guerre Civile en Amérique. 

—In the last number of the Edinburgh Review 
is the following pithy sentence in reference to 
the two prominent characters of England: “If 
Mr. GLADSTONE had leaned more on his Whigs 
and less on his Radicals, he would be Prime Min- 
ister still; if Mr. DiskaEg.t leans more on his 
Moderates and less on his Tories, he will main- 
tain his position.” 

—It is in tho order of nature that old men 
pass away and new men come in. Very many 
new men have come prominently before the pub- 
lic by the last general election. Among them is 
W1LL1aM Gaston, Governor elect of Massachu- 
setts. He is one of the leaders of the Suffolk 
bar, and greatly esteemed in private life. Gov- 
ernor HARDIN, just elected in Missou i, Je an 
effective speaker, and is said to be a ine type 
of the Western man. Joun P. Cocn™ an, Gov- 
ernor elect of Delaware, is the larges: farmer in 
the State, and had little opposition. He culti- 
vates 60,000 peach-trees, and fine stock. L. R. 
Braver, Governor elect of Nevada, is half law- 
yer, half banker. Governor Baoiey, of Michi- 
gan, is a lawyer and farmer, a stanch friend of 
education, one of the wittiest speakers in the 
State, and a man universally respected. Judge 
BEDLz, Governor elect of New Jersey, has been 
for nine years a judge of the Superior Court, 
and isa tleman of culture and ability, and is 
highly esteemed. . * 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Orrictat returns of the vote on the second and third 
amendments of the New York State Constitution bave 
been received from thirty-four counties, These amend- 
ments relate tively to the pores of the A- 
ture and the bition of epecial legislation. Out of 
& total vote of 224,524, the second amendment has re- 
ceived a majority of 73,845 in these counties, The to- 
tal vote for the third amendmeut is 208,425, and the 
majority for it 111,691. 

ostmaster-General Jewell denies that he has any 
intention of recommending to r= a higher rate 
of postage. On the contrary, he is In favor of a reduc- 
tion of rates when possible. 

Daniel O'Mara, and Irving his hired man, the mur- 
derers of the mother and sister of the former, were 
a oy at Montrose, Peunsylvania, November 13, ‘ 

The third annnal convention of the American Public 
Health Association was held in Philadelphia, begin- 
ning November 10. Dr. Stephen Smith, of this city, 
presided, and many other eminent physicians were 
aa. The session was the most satisfactory yet 

eld vy the association. 

Hon, Jobn W. Head, Democratic Congeenes elect 
from the Fourth District of Tennessee, died November 
9.—Mr. Daniel N. Haskeli, for more than twenty-one 

ears editor of the Boston 7'ranscript, died November 

8, aged fifty-six years. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Carlists, under the lead of Don Carlos himeelf, 
have been defeated before Irun, and compelled to raise 
the sigge of that town. The government troops are 
pureuing the insurgents, and burning all the houses of 
Earnat sympathizers on the way. ore than three 
handred love been destroyed. During the retreat be- 
tween fifty and sixty men of the Biscay battalion were 
frozen to death in the snow. The friends of Don 
Carlos tn Paris declare that his cause is utterly ruined 
and his situation hopeless. 

Khiva is in a condition of complete anarchy. The 
Khan has summoned his council, which declares that 
the aid of Russia is indispensable for the maintenance 
of order. 

Snow fell in the lower counties of England Novem- 
ber 11, and very cold weather followed. 

The Ontario Parliament was opanat November 12 
by Lieutenant-Governor Crawford. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says Prussia has declined the 
pupae made by Russia for a revision of the bounda- 

D 





ry line between the two countries, 

The Count von Arnim was again arrested Novem- 
ber 12, and taken to prison. He is now cha with 
communicating important documents to @ pary 


while in the hospital. 

Another Roman Catholic bishop is in trouble. The 
Prussian court recently fined the Archbishop of Ol- 
miitz, Austria, for illegally appointing priests in the 
Prussian part of his diocese. The Austrian govern- 
ment§refused to surrender the archbishop on the de- 
mand of the Prussian authorities for his extradition. 
The court bas accordingly issued a warrant againet 
— and confiscated all his estates and revenues in 

russia. 

Thirty-three members of the Council the 
Seine have adopted a resolution reco: e CR 
tablishment of a system of grataitous secu hoo 
for primary instruction in the city of attendance 
npon which shall be made obli ry. The resolution 
has been presented in the French Assembly. . 
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(This Story was commenced in Harprr’s Werxty 
dated October 10, 1874.) 


THE LAW AND THE LADY: 
A Novel. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avtuor or “Tur Woman ty Wurrr,” “ ARMADALE,” 
“Man anp Wire,” “Tae Moonstone,” Ero. 





Part II.—Paradise Regained. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE STORY OF THE TRIAL. 
THE PRELIMINARIES. 


Let me confess another weakness, on my part, 
before I begin the Story of the Trial. I can not 
prevail upon myself to copy, for the second time, 
the horrible title-page which holds up to public 
ignominy my husband’s name. I have copied it 
once in my tenth chapter. Let once be enough. 

Turning to the second page of the Trial, I 
found a Note, assuring the reader of the absolute 
correctness of the Report of the Proceedings. 
Ihe compiler described himself as having en- 
Joyed certain special privileges. ‘Thus, the pre- 
siding Judge had himself revised his charge to 
the Jury. And, again, the chief lawyers for 
the prosecution and the defense, following the 
Judge’s example, had revised their speeches for 
and against the prisoner. Lastly, particular care 
had been taken to secure a literally correct re- 
port of the evidence given by the various wit- 
nesses. It was some relief to me to discover 
this Note, and to be satisfied at the outset that 
the Story of the ‘Trial was, in every particular, 
fully and truly told. ; 

I'he next page interested me more nearly still. 
It enumerated the actors in the Judicial Drama 
—the men who held in their hands my husband's 
honor and my husband's life. Here is the List : 
Tur Lorp Justion CurrK 
Lory DrumFenniox, j 

RD NOBLEKIRK, 


aus Lorp Apvooate (Mintlaw), ) Counsel f 
onaLy Drew, Esquire (Advocate-De-\ ©OUNSe! for 
pute), the Crown, 

ue. James Ariss, W.S., Agent for the Crown. 

HE DEAN oF Faoutty, (Far- 
michael), 

ALeXANpER Crooxet, Esquire { 
(Advocate), 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Judges on the Bench. 


; Counsel for the Panel 
(otherwise the Pris- 
oner.) 

Trornresank, W. 8.,. 


Prayonr, W.8.,  ¢ Agents for the Pancl. 





The Indictment 


against the prisoner then fol- 
lowed. 


fall of a — not copy the uncouth language, 
ie. Cediess repetitions (and, if I know any 

ling of the subject, not guiltless of bad gram- 
mar as well), in which my innocent hushand was 





solemnly and falsely accused of poisoning his first 
wife. The less there is of that false and hateful 
Indictment on this page, the better and the truer 
the page will look, to my eyes. 

To be brief, then, Eustace Macallan was ‘‘ in- 
dicted and accused, at the instance of David 
Mintlaw, Esquire, Her Majesty’s Advocate, for 
Her Majesty's interest,” of the Murder of his 
Wife by poison, at his residence called Gleninch, 
in the county of Mid-Lothian. ‘The poison was 
alleged to have been wickedly and feloniously 
given by the prisoner to his wife Sara, on two 
occasions, in the form of arsenic, administered 
in tea, medicine, ‘‘ or other article or articles of 
food or drink, to the prosecutor unknown, or in 
some other manner to the prosecutor unknown.” 
It was further declared that the prisoner's wife 
had died of the poison thus administered by her 
husband, on one or other, or both, of the stated 
occasions; and that she was thus murdered by her 
husband, The next paragraph asserted that the 
said Eustace Macallan, taken before John Daviot, 
Esquire, advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of Mid- 
Lothian, did in his presence at Edinburgh (on 


| a given date, viz., the 29th of October), sub- 


scribe a Declaration stating his innocence of the 
alleged crime: this Declaration being reserved 


| in the Indictment—together with certain Docu- 


ments, papers, and articles, enumerated in an 
Inventory —to be used in evidence against the 
prisoner. The Indictment concluded by declar- 
ing that, in the event of the offense charged 
against the prisoner being found proven by the 


| Verdict, he, the said Eustace Macallan, *‘ ought 


to be punished with the pains of the law, to deter 
others from committing like crimes in all time 
coming.” 

So much for the Indictment! I have done 
with it—and I am rejoiced to be done with it. 

An Inventory of papers, documents, and ar- 
ticles followed at great length on the next three 
pages. ‘This, in its turn, was succeeded by the 
list of the witnesses, and by the names of the 
jurors (fifteen in number) balloted for to try the 
case. And then, at last, the Report of the Trial 
began. It resolved itself, to my mind, into three 
great Questions. As it appeared to me at the 
time, so let me present it here. 





—_— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


FIRST QUESTION—DID THE WOMAN 
SONED ? 


DIE POI- 


Tue proceedings began at ten o'clock. The 
prisoner was placed at the Bar, before the High 
Court of Justiciary, at Edinburgh. He bowed 
respectfully to the Bench, and pleaded Not 
Guilty, in a low voice. 

It was observed by every one present that the 
prisoner's face betrayed traces of acute mental 
suffering. He was deadly pale. His eyes never 





once wandered to the crowd in the Court. When 
certain witnesses appeared against him, he looked 
at them with a momentary attention. At other 
times he kept his eyes on the ground. When 
the evidence touched on his wife's illness and 
death, he was deeply affected, and covered his 
face with his hands. It was a subject of general 
remark and general surprise, that the prisoner, 
in this case (although a man), showed far less 
self-possession than the last prisoner tried in that 
Court for murder—a woman, who had been con- 
victed on overwhelming evidence. There were 
persons present (a small minority only) who con- 
sidered this want of composure on the part of 
the prisoner to be a sign in his favor. Self- 
possession, in his dreadful position, signified, to 
their minds, the stark insensibility of a heartless 
and shameless criminal, and afforded in itself a 
presumption, not of innocence, but of guilt. 

The first witness called was John Daviot, Es- 
quire, Sheriff-Substitute of Mid-Lothan. He 
was examined by the Lord Advocate (as counsel 
for the prosecution) ; and said : 

‘*The prisoner was brought before me on the 
present charge. He made and subscribed a 
Declaration on the 29th of October. It was 
freely and voluntarily made, the prisoner having 
been first duly warned and admonished.” 

Having identified the Declaration, the Sheriff- 
Substitute— being cross-examined by the Dean 
of Faculty (as counsel for the defense) — con- 
tinued his evidence in these words : 

‘*The charge against the prisoner was Mur- 
der. This was communicated to him before he 
made the Declaration. ‘The questions addressed 
to the prisoner were put partly by me, partly by 
another officer, the procurator-fiscal. The an- 
swers were given distinctly, and, so far as I could 
judge, without reserve. ‘The statements put for- 
ward in the Declaration were all made in answer 
to questions asked by the procurator-fiscal or by 
myself.” 

A clerk in the Sheriff-Clerk’s office then offi- 


| cially produced the Declaration, and corrobo- 


| rheumatic affection of the left knee-joint. 





rated the evidence of the witness who had pre- 
ceded him. 

The appearance of the next witness created a 
marked sensation in thé Court. This was no less 
a person than the nurse who had attended Mrs. 
Macallan in her last illness—by name Christina 
Ormsay. 

After the first formal answers the nurse (ex 
amined by the Lord Advocate) proceeded to say : 

*“*T was first sent for to attend the deceased 
lady on the 7th of October. She was then suf- 
fering from a severe cold, accompanied by a 
Pre- 
vious to this I understood that her health had 
been fairly good. She was not a very difficult 
person to nurse when you got used to her, and 
understood how to manage her. The main dif- 
ficulty was caused by her temper, She was not 
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a sullen person; she was headstrong and violent 
—easily excited to fly into a passion, and quite 
reckless in her fits of anger as to what she said 
or did. At such times I really hardly think she 
knew what she was about. My own idea is that 
her temper was made still more irritable by un- 
happiness in her married life. She was far from 
being a reserved person. Indeed, she was dis 

posed (as I thought) to be a little too communi- 
cative about herself and her troubles with per- 
sons like me who were beneath her in station. 
She did not scruple, for instance, to tell me 
(when we had been long enough together to get 
used to each other) that she was very unhappy, 
and fretted a good deal about her husband. One 
night, when she was wakeful and restless, she 
said to me—” 

The Dean of Faculty here interposed, speak- 
ing on the prisoner's behalf. He appealed to the 
Judges to say whether such loose and unreliable 
evidence as this was evidence which could be re- 
ceived by the Court. 

The Lord Advocate (speaking on behalf of the 
Crown) claimed it as his right to produce the 
evidence. It was of the utmost importance in 
this case to show (on the testimony of an un- 
prejudiced witness) on what terms the husband 
and wife were living. ‘The witness was a most 
respectable woman. She had won, and deserved, 
the confidence of the unhappy lady whom she at- 
tended on her death-bed. 

After briefly consulting together the Judges 
unanimously decided that the evidence could not 
be admitted. What the witness had herself seen 
and observed of the relations between the hus- 
band and wife was the only evidence that they 
could receive. 

The Lord Advocate thereupon continued his 
examination of the witness. Christina Ormsay 
resumed her evidence as follows : 

‘* My position as nurse Jed necessarily to my 
seeing more of Mrs. Macallan than any other 
person in the house. I am able to speak from 
experience of many things not known to others 
who were only in her room at intervals. 

‘* For instance, I had more than one opportu- 
nity of personally observing that Mr. and Mrs. 
Macallan did not live together very happily. I 
can give you an example of this, not drawn from 
what others told me, but from what I noticed for 
myself. 

‘“* Toward the latter part of my attendance on 
Mrs. Macallan a young widow lady named Mrs. 
Beauly—a cousin of Mr. Macallan’s—came to 
stay at Gleninch. Mrs. Macallan was jealous of 
this lady ; and she showed it in my presence only 
the day before her. death, when Mr. Macallan 
came into her room to inquire how she had pass- 
ed the night. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘never mind how 
Ihave slept! What do you care whether I sleep 
well or ill? How has Mrs. Beauly passed the 
night? Is she more beautiful than ever this 
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morning? Go back to her—pray go back to 
her! Don’t waste your time with me!’ Begin- 


ning in that manner, she worked herself into one 
of her furious rages. 1 was brushing her hair at 
the time; and feeling that my presence was an 
impropriety under the cireumstances, I attempt- 
ed to leave the room. She forbade me to go. 
Mr. Macallan felt, as I did, that my duty was to 
withdraw, and he said so in plain words. Mrs. 
Macallan insisted on my staying in language so 
insolent to her husband that he said, * If you can 
not control yourself, either the nurse leaves the 
room or Ido.’ She refused to yield ven then. 
“A good excuse,’ she said, ‘for getting back to 
Mrs. Beauly. Go!’ He took her at her word, 
and walked out of the room. He had barely 
closed the door before she began reviling him to 
me in the most shocking manner. Sh- declared, 
among other things she said of him, that the 
news of all others which he would be most glad 
to hear would be the news of her ‘eath. I ven- 
tured, quite respectfully, on remonstrating with 
her. She took up the hair-brush and threw it 
at me, and then and there dismissed ine from my 
attendance on her. I left her, and waited below 
until her fit of passion had worn itself out. Then 
I returned to my piace at the bedside, and for a 
while things went on again as usual. 

‘Tt may not be amiss to add a word which 
may help to explain Mrs. Macallan’s jealousy of 
her husband's cousin, Mrs. Macallan was a very 
plain woman. She had a cast in one of her eyes, 
and (if I may use the expression) one of the most 
muddy, blotchy complexions it was ever my mis- 
fortune to see in a person's face. Mrs. Beauly, 
on the other hand, was a most attractive lady. 
Her eyes were universally admired, and she had 
a most beantifully clear and delicate color. Poor 
Mrs. Macallan said of her, most untruly, that she 
painted, 

**No; the defects in the complexion of the 
deceased lady were not in any way attributable to 
her illness. I should call them born and bred 
defects in herself. 

** Her illness, if I am asked to describe it, I 
should say was troublesome—nothing more. Un- 
til the last day there were no symptoms in the least 
degree serious about the malady that had taken 
her. Her rheumatic knee was painful of course, 
acutely painful if you like, when she moved it; 
and the confinement to bed was irksome enough 
no doubt. But otherwise there was nothing in 
the lady's condition, before the fatal attack came, 
to alarm her or any body about her. She had 
her books and her writing materials on an in- 
valid table, which worked on a pivot, and could 
be arranged in any position most agreeable to 
her. At times she read and wrote a great deal. 
At other times she lay quiet, thinking her own 
thoughts, or talking with me and with one or 
two lady friends in the neighborhood who came 
regularly to see her. 

** Her writing, so far as I knew, was almost 
entirely of the poetical sort, She was a great 
hand at composing poetry. On one occasion 
only she showed me some of her poems. I am 
no judge of such things. Her poetry was of the 
dismal kind, despairing about herself, and won- 
dering why she had ever been born, and non- 
sense like that. Her husband came in more 
than once for some hard hits at his cruel heart 
and his ignorance of his wife's merits. In short, 
she vented her discontent with her pen as well as 
with her tongue. ‘There were times—and pret- 
ty often too—when an angel from heaven would 
have failed to have satisfied Mrs, diacallan, 

‘* Throughout the period of her illness the de- 
ceased lady occupied the same room—a large 
bedroom situated (Jike all the best bedrooms) on 
the first foor of the house. 

“*Yes: the plan of the room now shown to me 
is quite accurately taken, according to my re- 
membrance of it. One door led into the great 
passage, or corridor, on which all the doors open- 
ed. A second door, at one side (marked B on 
the plan), led into Mr. Macallan’s sleeping-room. 
A third door, on the opposite side (marked C on 
the plan), communicated with a little study, or 
book-room, used, as I was told, b’ Mr. Macal- 
lan’s mother when she was staying at Gleninch, 
but seldom or never entered by any one else. 
Mr. Macallan’s mother was not at Gleninch 
while I was there. The door between the bed- 
room and this study was locked, and key 
was taken ent, I don't know who had the key, 
or whether there were morc keys than one in 
existence. ‘The door was never opened to my 
knowledge. I only got into the study, to look 
at it along with the housekeeper, by entering 
through a second door that opened on to the 
corridor. 

‘*T beg to say that I can speak from my own 
knowledge positively about Mrs. Macallan’s ill- 
ness, and about the sudden change which ended 
in her death. By the doctor’s advice I made 
notes at the time of dates and hours and such 
like. I looked at my notes before coming here. 

‘* Fron» the 7th of October, when I was first 
called in to nurse her, to the 20th of the same 
month she slowly but steadily improved in health, 
Her knee was still painful, no doubt; but the in- 
flammatory look of it was disappearing. As to 
the other symptoms, except weakness from lying 
in bed, and irritability of temper, there was real- 
y nothing the matter with her. She slept bad- 
ly, 1 ought perhaps to add, But we remedied 
this by means of composing draughts prescribed 
fur that purpose by the doctor. 

‘*On the morning of the 2!st, at a few min- 
ntes past six, I got my first alarm that something 
was going wrong-with Mrs, Macallan. 

‘IT was woke at the time I have mentioned 
by the ringing of the hand-bell which she kept 
on her bed-table. Let me say for myself that I 
had only fallen asleep on the sofa in the bedroom 
at past two in the morning from sheer fatigue. 
Mrs. Macallan was then awake. She was in one 
of her bad humors with me. I had tried to pre- 
vail on her to let me remove her dressing-case 
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from her bed-table after she had used it in mak- 
ing her toilet for the night. It took up a great 
deal of room; and she could not possibly want it 
again before the morning. But no; she insist- 
ed on my letting it be. ‘There was a glass inside 
the case; and, plain as she was, she never wea- 
ried of looking at herself in that glass. I saw 
that she was in a bad state of temper, so I gave 
her her way, and let the dressing-case be. Find- 
ing that she was too sullen to speak to me after 
that, and too obstinate to take her composing 
draught from me when I offered it, I laid me 
down on the sofa at her bed foot, and fell asleep, 
as I have said. 

‘The moment her bell rang I was up and at 
the bedside, ready to muke myself useful, 

**T asked what was the matter with her. She 
complained of faintness and depression, and said 
she felt sick. I inquired if she had taken any 
thing in the way of physic or food while I had 
been asleep. She answered that her husband 
had come in about an hour since, and, finding 
her still sleepless, had himself administered the 
composing draught. Mr. Macallan (sleeping in 
the next room) joined us while she was speak- 
ing. He too had been aroused by the bell. He 
heard what Mrs. Macallan said to me about the 
composing draught, and made no remark upon 
it. It seemed to me that he was alarmed at his 
wife’s faintness, I suggested that she should 
take a little wine, or brandy and water. She an- 
swered that she could swallow nothing so strong 
as wine or brandy, having a burning pain in her 
stomach already. I put my hand on her stom- 
ach—quite lightly. She screamed when I touch- 
ed her. 

“This symptom alarmed us. We sent to the 
village for the medical man who had attended 
Mrs. Macallan during her illness: one Mr. Gale. 

‘The doctor seemed no better able to account 
for the change for the worse in his patient than 
we were. Hearing her complain of thirst, he 
gave her some milk. Not long after taking it 
she was sick. The sickness appeared to relieve 
her. She soon grew drowsy and slumbered. 
Mr. Gale left us, with strict injunctions to send 
for him instantly if she was taken ill again. 

‘* Nothing of the sort happened; no change 
took place for the next three hours or more. 
She roused up toward half past nine and inquired 
about her husband. I informed her that he had 
returned to his own room, and asked if I should 
send for him. She said, ‘No.’ I asked next if 
she would like any thing to eat or drink. She 
said, ‘ No,’ again, in rather a vacant, stupefied way, 
and then told me to go down stairs and get my 
breakfast. On my way down I met the house- 
keeper. She invited me to breakfast with her 
in her room instead of in the servants’ hall as 
usual. I remained with the housekeeper but a 
short time: certainly not more than half an hour. 

** Going up stairs‘again, I met the under house- 
maid sweeping on one of the landings. 

‘*The girl informed me that Mrs. Macallan 
had taken a cup of tea during my absence in the 
housekeeper’s room. Mr. Macallan’s valet had 
ordered the tea for his mistress by his master’s 
directions. ‘The under house-maid made it and 
took it up stairs herself to Mrs. Macallan’s room. 
Her master, she said, opened the door when she 
knocked, and took the tea-cup from her with his 
own hand. He opened the door widely enough 
for her to see into the bedroom, and to notice 
that nobody was with Mrs. Macallan but himself. 

*¢ After a little talk with the under house-maid, 
I returned to the bedroom. No one was there. 
Mrs. Macallan was lying perfectly quiet with her 
face turned away from me on the pillow. Ap- 
proaching the bedside, I kicked against some- 
thing on the floor. It was a broken tea-cup. 
I said to Mrs. Macallan, ‘ How comes the tea-cup 
to be broken, ma'am?’ She answered, without 
turning toward me, in an odd, muffled kind of 
voice, ‘I dropped it.’ ‘ Before you drank your 
tea, ma'am?’ I asked. ‘No,’ she said; ‘in hand- 
ing the cup back to Mr. Macalian after I had 
done.’ I had put my question, wishing to know, 
in case she had spilled the tea when she dropped 
the cup, whether it would be necessary to get her 
any more. Iam quite sure I remember correct- 
ly my question and her answer. I inquired next 
if = a been long alone. She said, shortly, 
‘Yes; I have been trying to sleep.’ I said, ‘Do 
you feel pretty comfortable?’ She answered, 
‘Yes,’ again. All this time she still kept her 
*- ~ sulkily turned from me toward the wall. 
Stooping over her to arrange the bedclothes, I 
looked toward her table. The writing materials 
which were always kept on it were disturbed, 
and there was wet ink on one of the pens. I 
said, ‘Surely you haven't been writing, ma’am ?’ 
‘Why not?’ she said; ‘I couldn’t sleep.’ 
‘ Another poem?’ I asked. She laughed to her- 
self—a bitter, short laugh. ‘ Yes,’ she said, 
‘another poem.’ ‘That's good,’ I said; ‘it 
looks as if you were getting quite like yourself 
again. We sha'n’t want the doctor any more 
to-day.’ She made no answer to this, except 
an impatient sign with her hand. I didn’t un- 
derstand the sign. Upon that she spoke again, 
and crossly enough, too, ‘I want to be alone; 
leave me.’ 

**T had no choice but to do as I was told. To 
the best of my observation, there was nothing 
the matter with her, and nothing for the nurse 
to do. I put the bell-rope within reach of her 
hand, and I went down stairs again. 

** Half an hour more, as well as I can guess it, 
passed. I kept within hearing of the bell ; but it 
never rang. I was not quite at my ease—without 
exactly knowing why. ‘That odd muffled voice 
in which she had spoken to me hung on my 
mind, as it were. I was not quite satisfied 
about leaving her alone for too long a time to- 
gether—and then, again, I was unwilling to risk 
throwing her into one of her fits of passion by 
going back before she rang for me. It ended in 
my venturing into the room on the ground-floor, 
ealled the Morning-Room, to consult Mr. Mac- 





allan. He was usually to be found there in the 
forenoon of the day. 

**On this occasion, however, when I looked 
into the Morning-Room it was empty. 

‘** At the same moment I heard the master’s 
voice on the terrace outside. I went out, and 
found him speaking to one Mr. Dexter, an old 
friend of his, and (like Mrs. Beauly) a guest 
staying in the house. Mr. Dexter was sitting at 
the window of his room up stairs (he was a crip- 
ple, and could only move himself about in a chair 
on wheels), and Mr. Macallan was speaking to 
him from the terrace below. 

‘**Dexter!’ I heard Mr. Macallan say. 
‘Where is Mrs. Beauly? Have you seen any 
thing of her ?’ 

“Mr. Dexter answered, in his quick, off-hand 
_— speaking, ‘Not I. I know nothing about 


“a 

“Then IT advanced, and, begging pardon for 
intruding, I mentioned’ to Mr. Macallan the dif- 
ficulty I was in about going back or not to his 
wife’s room without waiting until she rang for 
me. Before he could advise me in the matter 
the footman made. his appearance and informed 
me that Mrs. Macallan’s bell was then ringing 
—and ringing violently. 

“Tt was then close on eleven o'clock. As fast 
as I could mount the stairs I hastened back to 
the bedroom. 

** Before I opened the door I heard Mrs. Mac- 
allan groaning. She was in dreadful pain ; feel- 
ing a burning heat in the stomach and in the 
throat, together with the same sickness which 
had troubled her in the early morning. Though 
no doctor, I could see in her face that this sec- 
ond attack was of a far more serious nature than 
the first. After ringing the bell for a messenger 
to send to Mr. Macallan I ran to the door to see 
if any of the servants happened to be within call, 

“*'The only person I saw in the corridor was 
Mrs. Beauly. She was on her way from her own 
room, she.said, to inquire after Mrs. Macallan’s 
health. I said to her, ‘Mrs. Macallan is serious- 
ly ill again, ma’am. Would you please tell Mr. 
Macallan, and send for the p ms ? She ran 
Cown stairs at once to do as I told her. 

“*T had not been long back at the bedside 
when Mr. Macallan and Mrs. Beauly both came 
in together. Mrs. Macallan cast a strange look 
on them (a look I can not at all describe), and 
bade them leave her. Mrs, Beauly, looking very 
much frightened, withdrew immediately. Mr. 
Macallan advanced a step or two nearer to the 
bed. His wife looked at him again in the same 
strange way, and cried out—half as if she was 
threatening him, half as if she was entreating 
him—‘ Leave me with the nurse. Go!’ He only 
waited to say to me in a whisper, ‘ The doctor 
is sent for,’ and then he left the room. 

‘* Before Mr. Gale arrived Mrs. Macallan was 
violently sick. What came from her was muddy 
and frothy, and faintly streaked with blood. 
When Mr. Gale saw it he looked very serious. 
I heard him say to himself, ‘What does this 
mean ?’ He did his best to relieve Mrs. Macal- 
lan, but with no good result that I could see. 
After a time she seemed to suffer less. Then 
more sickness came on. Then there was anoth- 
er intermission. Whether she was suffering or 
not I observed that her hands and feet (when- 
ever I touched them) remained equally cold. 
Also, the doctor’s report of her pulse was always 
the same—‘ very small and feeble.’ I said to 
Mr. Gale, ‘ What is to be done, Sir?” And Mr. 
Gale said to me, ‘I won't take the responsibility 
on myself any longer; I must have a physician 
from Edinburgh.’ 

‘**'The fastest horse in the stables at Gleninch 
was put into a dog-cart, and the coachman drove 
away full speed to Edinburgh to fetch the famous 
Doctor Jerome. 

**While we were waiting for the physician 
Mr. Macallan came into his wife’s room with 
Mr. Gale. Exhausted as she was, she instantly 
lifted her hand and signed to him to leave her. 
He tried by soothing words to persuade her to 
let him stay. No! She still insisted on send- 
ing him out of her room. He seemed to feel it 
—at such a time, and in the presence of the doc- 
tor. Before she was aware of him he suddenly 
stepped up to the bedside and kissed her on the 
forehead. She shrank from him with a scream. 
Mr. Gale interfered, and led him out of the 
room. 
‘*In the afternoon Doctor Jerome arrived. 

**'The great physician came just in time to see 
her seized with another attack of sickness. He 
watched her attentively without speaking a word. 
In the interval when the sickness stopped he still 
studied her, as it were, in perfect silence. I 
thought he would never have done examining 
her. When he was at last satisfied he told me 
to leave him alone with Mr. Gale. ‘We will 
ring,’ he said, ‘when we want you here again.’ 

‘* It was a long time before they rang for me. 
The coachman was sent for before I was sum- 
moned back to the bedroom. He was dispatch- 
ed to Edinburgh for the second time, with a 
written message from Doctor Jerome to his 
head servant, saying that there was no chance 
of his returning to the city and to his patients 
for some hours to come. Some of us thought 
this looked badly for Mrs. Macallan. Others 
said it might mean that the doctor had hopes of 
saving her, but expected to be a long time in do- 
ing it. 

“‘ At last I was sent for. On my presenting 
myself in the bedroom Doctor Jerome went out 
to speak to Mr. Macallan, leaving Mr. Gale along 
with me. From that time as long as the poor 
lady lived I was never left alone with her. One 
of the two doctors was always in her room. Re- 
freshments were prepared for them; but still 
they took it in turns to eat their meal, one re- 
lieving the other at the bedside. If they had 
administered remedies to their patient, 1 should 
not have been surprised by this proceeding. But 
they were at the end of their remedies; their 
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only business in the room seemed to be to keep 
watch. I was puzzled to account for this, 
Keeping watch was the nurse’s business, [ 
thought the conduct of the doctors very strange, 

** By the time that the lamp was lit in the 
sick-room I could see that the end was near. 
Excepting an occasional feeling of cramp in her 
legs, she seemed to suffer less. But her eyes 
looked sunk in her head; her skin was cold and 
clammy ; her lips had turned to a bluish pale- 
ness. Nothing roused her now—excepting the 
last attempt made by her husband to see her. 
He came in with Doctor Jerome, looking like a 
man terror-struck. She was past speaking; but 
the moment she saw him she feebly made signs 
and sounds which showed that she was just as 
resolved as ever not to let him come near her. 
He was so overwhelmed that Mr. Gale was obliged 
to help him out of the room. No other person 
was allowed to see the patient. Mr. Dexter and 
Mrs. Beauly made their inquiries outside the 
door, and were not invited in. As the evening 
drew on the doctors sat on either side of the 
bed silently watching her, silently waiting for her 
death. 

**Toward eight o'clock she seemed to have 
lost the use of her hands and arms: they lay 
helpless outside the bedclothes. A little later 
she sank into a sort of dull sleep. .Little by lit- 
tle the sound of her heavy breathing grew faint- 
er. At twenty minutes past nine Doctor Jerome 
told me to bring the lamp to the bedside. He 
looked at her, and put his hand on her heart. 
Then he said to me, ‘ You can go down stairs, 
nurse: it is all over.’ He turned to Mr. Gale. 
‘Will you inquire if Mr, Macallan can see us ?’ 
he said. I opened the door for Mr. Gale, and 
followed him out. Doctor Jerome called me 
back for a moment, and told me to give him the 
key of the door. I did so, of course; but I 
thought this also very strange. When I got 
down to the servants’ hall I found there was a 
general feeling that something was wrong. We 
were all uneasy—without knowing why. 

** A little later the two doctors left the house. 
Mr. Macallan had been quite incapable of re- 
ceiving them and hearing what they had to say. 
In this difficulty they had spoken privately with 
Mr. Dexter, as Mr. Macallan’s old friend, and 
the only gentleman then staying at Gleninch. 

** Before bed-time I went up stairs to prepare 
the remains of the deceased lady for the coffin. 
The room in which she lay was locked, the door 
leading into Mr. Macallan’s room being secured, 
as well as the door leading into the corridor. 
The keys had been~taken a Mr. Gale. 
Two of the men-servants were posted outside the 
bedroom to keep watch. They were to be re- 
lieved at four in the morning—that was all they 
could tell me. 

‘*In the absence of any explanations or direc- 
tions, I took the liberty of knocking at the door 
of Mr. Dexter's room. From his lips I first 
heard the startling news. Both the doctors had 
refused to give the usual certificate of death! 
There was to be a medical examination of the 
body the next morning.” 


There the examination of the nurse, Christina 
Ormsay, came to an end, 

Ignorant as I was of the law, I could see what 
impression the evidence (so far) was intended 
to produce on the minds of the jury. After 
first showing that my husband had had two op- 
portunities of administering the poison—once in 
the medicine and once in the tea—the counsel for 
the Crown led the jury to infer that the prisoner 
had taken those opportunities to rid himself of 
an ugly and jealous wife whose detestable tem- 
per he could no longer endure. 

Having directed his examination to the attain- 
ment of this object, the Lord Advocate had done 
with the witness, The Dean of Faculty—acting 
in the prisoner's interests—then rose to bring out 
the favorable side of the wife’s character by cross- 
examining the nurse. If he succeeded in this at- 
tempt, the Jury might reconsider their conclu- 
sion that the wife was a person who had exas- 
perated her husband beyond endurance. In that 
case, where (so far) was the husband's motive 
for poisoning her? and where was the presump- 
tion of the prisoner's guilt ? 

Pressed by this skillful lawyer, the nurse was 
obliged to exhibit my husband's first wife under 
an entirely new aspect. Here is the substance of 
what the Dean of Faculty extracted from Chris- 
tina Ormsay : 


“T persist in declaring that Mrs. Macallan 
had a most violent temper. But she was cer- 
tainly in the habit of making amends for the of- 
fense that she gave by her violence. When she 
was quiet again, she always made her excuses to 
me, and she made them with a good grace. 
Her manners were engaging at such times as 
these. She spoke and acted like a well-bred 
lady. Then, again, as to her personal appearance. 
Plain as she was in face, she had a good figure; 
her hands and feet, I was told, had been model- 
ed by a sculptor. She had a very pleasant voice, 
and she was reported when in health to sing 
beautifully. She was also (if her maid’s account 
was to be trusted) a pattern in the matter of 
dressing for the other ladies in the neighborhood. 
‘Then, as to Mrs. Beauly, though she was certain- 
ly jealous of the beautiful young widow, she had 
shown at the sme time that she was capable of 
controlling that feeling. It was through Mrs. 
Macallan that Mrs. Beauly was in the house. 
Mrs. Beauly had wished to postpone her visit on 
account of the state of Mrs. Macallan’s health. 
It was Mrs. Macallan herself—not her husband 
—who decided that Mrs. Beauly should not be 
disappointed, and should pay her visit to Glen- 
tuch then and there. Further, Mrs. Macallan 
(in spite of her temper) was popular with her 
friends and popular with her servants. ‘There 
was hardly a dry eye in the house when it was 
known she was dying. And, further still, in 
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those little domestic disagreements at which the 
nurse had been present, Mr. Macallan had never 
lost his temper, and had never used harsh lan- 
guage: he seemed to be more sorry than angry 
when the quarrels took place.”—Moral for the 
jury: Was this the sort of woman who would 
exasperate a man into poisoning her? And was 
this the sort of man who would be capable of 
poisoning his wife ? 

Having produced this salutary counter-impres- 
sion, the Dean of Faculty sat down; and the 
medical witnesses were called next. 

Here the evidence was simply irresistible. 

Doctor Jerome and Mr. Gale positively swore 
that the symptoms of the illness were the symp- 
toms of poisoning by arsenic. The surgeon who 
had performed the post-mortem examination fol- 
lowed. He positively swore that the appearance 
of the internal organs proved Doctor Jerome and 
Mr. Gale to be right in declaring that their pa- 
tient had died poisoned. Lastly, to complete this 
overwhelming testimony, two analytical chemists 
actually produced in Court the arsenic which 
they had found in the body, in a quantity admit- 
tedly sufficient to have killed two persons instead 
of one. In the face of such evidence as this, 
cross-examination was a mere form. The first 
Question raised by the Trial—Did The Woman 
Die Poisoned ?—was answered in the affirma- 
tive, and answered beyond the possibility of 
doubt. 

‘The next witnesses called were witnesses con- 
cerned with the question that now followed— 
the obscure and terrible question: Who Poison- 
ed Her? 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE LAST APPLE. 


Tue apple is said to be of Eastern origin. It 
is mentioned in the Bible, and by Heroporvs, 
Pury, and other ancient writers. Many va- 
rieties were cultivated about Rome. More than 
twenty different kinds are spoken of by Piiyy, 
but none of them can be distinguished from his 
brief descriptions among the varieties now in ex- 
istence. It is thought that the Romans intro- 
duced this fruit into England along with the 
pear; but we find no mention of it until after the 
establishment of Christianity, when the monks 
planted extensive orchards, and made the apple 
common throughout the country. The early set- 
tlers of this country brought over apple-trees, 
and were aided in the propagation of the fruit by 
the Indians, who planted many orchards all over 
New England. 

In its adopted country the apple has attained 
to greater perfection than any where else in the 
world, The census returns for 1870 state the 
value of the apple crop in this country for that 
year to be over forty-seven millions of dol- 
lars. More than a million of acres are under 
cultivation as apple orchards, and the area of 
land devoted to this purpose is increasing every 
year. Large quantities of American apples are 
exported to England, to China, and the East 
Indies. The apple-tree is by no means hand- 
some, either in a wild or cultivated state. The 
shape is irregular, and the bark, as the tree at- 
tains maturity, becomes rough and scaly. But 
nothing can be more beautiful than an apple or- 
chard in blossom, and landscape painters are 
fond of rendering the lovely colors it presents. 
Few trees are more tenacious of life than the 
apple. The best artificial varieties last from fif- 
ty to eighty years in good bearing condition, 
and many specimens are known in New England 
nearly two hundred years old that still bear 
fruit. Many of our New England readers know 
of crabbed-looking old apple-trees off in lonely 
meadows, where some half-filled cellar-hole and 
perhaps a worn stone door-step tell that a farm- 
er’s house stood in olden time, whose knotty 
branches every summer still sustain a goodly 
load of fruit. 

Onur illustration on page 972 requires no ex- 
planation. It tells its own story--a pretty au- 
tumn idyl which almost every one remembers 
from youth. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


AmoneG various preparations for the United 

States Centennial the government of Norway 
_proposes to exhibit a complete picture of its 
tisheries, including specimens or models of the 
different kinds of vessels, nets, pounds, books, 
bait, raw products, manufactured articles, etc. 
To these will be added specimens of the food 
fishes and other more important marine ani- 
mals. The work of securnug this collection is 
being done under the direction of the Museum 
of Bergen, and is especially in charge of Mr. 
HERMANN Baars, a prominent merchant of 
Bergen, and largely connected with the fisher- 
ies. This gentleman not long since forwarded 
to the United States Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries a valuable collection of specimens of 
such articles, although, of course, of much less 
— than it is proposed to send to Philadel- 
phia. 

It is much to be hoped that Congress may see 
fit to make an appropriation for the purpose of 
bringing together similar illustrations of the 
fisheries of the United States, not only as at 
present prosecuted, but showing their rise and 
progress. Such a collection would require to 
be of large extent, including many of the varied 
applications of the fishing industries. The meth- 
ods of capturing and utilizing fish, whether for 
food, oil, as fertilizers, or for other purposes— 
the cod, herring, mackerel, menhaden, eulachon, 
whale, porpoise, seals of various kinds, sponge, 
oyster, scollop, clam, and many other articles— 
are extremely varied, and should be illustrated 
in the proposed manner by models of the other 
objects and by plaster casts of the fishes them- 
selves, and with samples of the products derived 
from them. 





_Some months ago we referred to an expedi- 
tion for polar research, and the chartering of 
the celebrated steam-yacht Diana, of Mr. La- 





MONT, by Captain WILLIAMs, of Sunderland, for 
that purpose. The vessel left in June, and after 
vassing Nova Zembla, reached the Gulf of Obi. 

rom the indications of the atmosphere and of 
the water Captain WILLIAMS came to the con- 
clusion that he would have no difficulty what- 
ever in reaching Behring Straits before the clos- 
ing of the season. 





Dr. WILLIAM RUTHERFORD has lately been ap- 
pointed Professor of Physiology at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and thereby vacates a similar 
professorship at King’s College, London. 





Dr. ADOLF BERNHARD MEYER, well known in 
connection with his explorations in New Guinea, 
has been appointed director of the Zoological 
Museum at Dresden, replacing the veteran Dr. 
REICHENBACH, who has retired. 





Of special interest in connection with the ex- 

lorations of Lieutenant WHEELER, made with- 
n the fem few years, have been the results 
obtained by the ornithologist, Mr. WrLL1am H. 
HENSHAW, the series of birds alone brought in 
by him in successive seasons being of great ex- 
tent, generally from a thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred specimens annually, in an admirable con- 
dition of preservation, and embracing a very 
considerable number of species new to the Amer- 
ican fauna. 

The principal feature of last year’s work was 
the discovery of a large rerngmy trie Eugenes 
JSulgens, hitherto known only in Mexico, and of 
the Setophaga picta, or painted fly-catcher. In 
the present year some six or eight additional 
species to our present fauna have been procured, 
some of them new, and others, like the Zugenes, 
originally known only from Mexico. The re- 
gion explored during the present year was in 
the southern part of Arizona and in New Mex- 
ico, from which it might have been expected 
that interesting novelties would be derived. 


An interesting occurrence to British fish-cul- 
turists took place in the arrival at the Brighton 
Aquarium on the 16th of September of nine liv- 
ing sterlets from St. Petersburg, brought by the 
British steamer Dwina. These were taken in 
the Volga River, and brought in the well of a 
boat fourteen hundred miles to St. Petersburg. 
The sterlet is a small species of sturgeon, very 
much prized in Russia, where it is considered 
superior even to the turbot. Its introduction 
into the waters of the United States has been 
proposed, and it is probable that the subject 
will receive due attention from the authorities. 





American metallurgists have been much grati- 
fied at the recent visit to this country of Mr. J. 
LowTHIAN BELL, the president of the Iron and 
Steel Institute of Great Britain, and one of the 
most eminent iron-masters of England. He has 
been taken charge of by Professor RossiTeR 
RayMonpD, editor of The Engineering and Mining 
Journal, and under his gui ce he has already 
visited a large number of the more prominent es- 
tablishments and mining regions of the country. 





The death of Hrram G. BLoomeR, curator of 
the California Academy of Sciences, is announced 
as having taken place in September last. 





A meeting of the Board of Commissioners of 
the State Geological Survey of Pennsylvania was 
held at Harrisburg on the 22d of September. The 
reports of Professor LesLey and his assistants 
were presented and approved. Special progress 
was noted as having been made in the researches 
in the oil regions, and by Dr. GenrH in the min- 
eralogy of the State. 





While the French are proposing to cut a canal 
from the Gulf of Gabes for the formation of an 
immense sea in Algeria and Tunis, Mr. Hopaam 
is about attempting to divert the waters of the 
Arpa-Chai into a channel to be cut throughout 
the length and breadth of the vast desert plain 
of Sardar Abad for its thorough fertilization and 
cultivation. The work has already been begun, 
under the grant of the plain from the Russian 

overnment, and it will probably cost five mill- 
os of rubles for its completion. Mr. Hopnam 
hopes to attract 100,000 Irish and German im- 
migrants to settle on the reclaimed lands. 





Dr. CARPENTER, in illustration of the He yee 
theory of under-currents, exhibited before the 
British Association a sectional map of the sea 
between Nova Scotia and the Bermudas, and in- 
cluding the isothermal lines. These lines were 
tilted up at the western end, indicating the ex- 
istence of a cold current between the American 
coast and the Gulf Stream. This fact was inter- 
preted by Dr. CARPENTER as due to the rotation 
of the earth, combined with the fact that this 
cold water is flowing from north to south. A 
similar phenomenon is met with on the east 
coast of. Japan, where there is a cold band be- 
tween the Japan current and the land, and also 
in the North Sea, where there is glacial water 
within 100 miles of the north coast of Scotland. 

The existence of this cold current on the east 

coast of North America, extending down even 
off the coast of Massachusetts and beyond, is 
well known to American murine zoologists, the 
varties working in connection with the United 
Bates Fish Commission in 1872 and 1873 having 
obtained at various localities, at depths of 75 to 
120 fathoms, temperatures as low as 35° F, 





The Khedive of Egypt, in carrying out various 
measures for the development of the resources 
of his country, has organized an expedition to 
survey the physical and geological formations 
of the valley of the Nile and the countries adja- 
cent to the Red Sea. The project has been form- 
ed of directing the waters of the Nile into the 
bed of the ancient river that formerly flowed 
through the valley, and which is still called by 
the Arabs the valley of the Dry Nile. One ob- 
ject of the expedition is to determine whether 
this be feasible, as, ifso, it may result in the rec- 
lamation and cultivation of vast tracts of land 
now desert and sterile. 





For many years the zebra has been considered 
as absolutely untamable, but one or two in- 
stances of the contrary being recorded, and con- 
sidered as remarkable exceptions to the gener- 
al rule. The Acclimatization Society of Paris 
shortly before the Franco-German war com- 
menced experiments with a view to determine 
whether their taming was actually possible or 
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not, but without much progress, as the exigen- 
cies of the siege made it necessary to convert 
them, with other animals in the society’s gar- 
dens, into articles of food. 

In 1872 a number of extremely vicious zebras 
were secured, and the experiment renewed. At 
first they were entirely unmanageable, but be- 
came more docile after horses were kept with 
them for some time. Since then they have been 
readily harnessed, and are found to work stead- 
ily and well. The Bulletin of the society now 
announces that there is no question as to the 

sibility of domesticating the zebra, if treated 
indly, and that they can be usefully employed 
for draught animals, Loving great endurance and 
vigor, and occupying a position between the 
horse and the ass, but in all essential respects 
corresponding with the latter animal. 





A. P. Rocrwoop, a fish-culturist in Utah, 

laced 500 silver eels, received from the East, in 

ion’s Co-operative Fish Pond, in Salt Lake 
County. This discharges into a tributary of the 
Jordan River, which connects Utah Lake with 
Great Salt Lake. The Utah papers announce 
the capture, on the 12th of August last, of an 
eel at the mouth of the Provo River two feet in 
length and weighing one pound seven ounces, 
which is supposed to be one of the stock re- 
ferred to. 





The whaler Arctic, of Dundee, in command of 
Captain Apams, was lost in Davis Straits dur- 
ing the past season, having on board a full cargo 
of oil. All hands were saved, however. 

It may be remembered that after the rescue 
of the second division of the Polaris party by 
the English whaler, the Ravenscraig, a portion 
of the crew was transferred to the Arctic and 
brought into Dundee, receiving on the voyage 
the utmost kindness and attention from Cap- 
tain ADAMs. 





The committee appointed by the British Asso- 
ciation to bring betore the public the question 
of a close time for the preservation of indigenous 
animals reported at a late meeting the steps 
they had taken toward this ye and expressed 
the belief that the effect of birds’-nesting, on 
such kinds of birds as are known to be diminish- 
ing, is altogether inappreciable, while its effect 
on those whose numbers are not decreasing may 
be safely disregarded, and consequently that 
there is no need of any legislative laterdovence 
with the practice. he committee believed 
that the only practicable mode of checking the 
diminution of such birds as have been proved to 
be decreasing is the effectual protection of the 
adults from destruction during the breeding sea- 
son. 





Among the men of science who were promi- 
nent during the German polar expedition on 
board the Germania and the Hansa was Dr. W. 
Li‘apers, who, as one of the wrecked party of 
the Hansa, was drifted southward with the ice- 
floe. Shortly after his return to Germany he en- 
tered upon an exploration of the Cameroons Riv- 
er, in West Africa, with Dr. Rercuenow and Dr. 
Bucnoiz. We regret to learn that shortly after 
his arrival in Africa Dr. Litupers died, and the 
party, being thus weakened, was broken up, and 
the rest returned to Germany. 





Mr. A. W. CHAasE communicates an interest- 
ing fact in connection with an account of the 
destruction of fish on the Oregon coast by means 
of the explosion of nitro-glycerine. In this he 
remarks that some of the fish are killed outright 
~ 4 this explosion, while others appear to be sim- 
ply stunned, and that in several instances, after 
having fish, apparently dead for half an hour, 
scaled, the intestines taken out, and repared 
for cooking (the head, however, remaining on 
the body), they began to flop around as briskly 
as if just taken from the water. 





We announced some time ago the offer for 
sale by Dr. FEUCHTWANGER Of his valuable col- 
lection of minerals, fossils, and gems, and we 
now have before us a catalogue showing the ex- 
tent of his cabinet. This embraces over 1700 
specimens of minerals of ordinary size and about 
900 of extra dimensions. In the sale will also be 
included the valuable collection of gems gather- 
ed to illustrate the work first published by the 
doctor on this subject a few years ago. This 
sale furnishes an excellent opportunity for some 
college or other public institution to obtain a 
very complete series of choice minerals, 





An important paper has been lately published 
in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 
March, 1874, consisting of an exhaustive mem- 
oir on the North American genus Menobranchus, 
by Professor T. H. Huxiey. 





Of the various government exploring expedi- 
tions that have been in the field during the past 
summer the most signal success has been ex- 

rienced by the party of Lientenant WHEELER 
S the discovery of certain new beds of fossil 
vertebrates, from which a large number of new 
species have been derived. The division by 
which this result has been achieved was under 
command of Dr. H. C. Yarrow, in charge of the 
natural history department of the survey, ac- 
companied by Professor E. D. Cops, with sev- 
eral assistants. One of the newly discovered 
beds belongs to the eocene tertiary period, and 
originally constituted a fresh-water lake, proba- 
bly drained off by the Chama and San Juan riv- 
ers. The shores of the lake are formed of cre- 
taceous rocks of an age yg to that 
of the No. 3 of Meek and Haypgn. The rock 
in which the fossils occur is a brown and white 
sandstone of about a thousand feet in thickness. 

‘A preliminary investigation given to the col- 
lections by Professor Cope shows marked dif- 
ferences from those of the Bridge Basin of Wy- 
oming, some of the more characteristic genera 
being Bathmodon, Hipposyus, and Phenacodus. It 
is a remarkable fact in this connection that there 
are several species of sharks and an Ostrea found 
in connection with the mammals. 

What Professor Corr considers the most 
striking feature of the discovery is the occur- 
rence of two new genera, which he calls Calamo- 
don and Fitoganus, belonging to the Tozodontia, 
an order not heretofore found in North Amer- 
ica. Of the last-mentioned genus three species 
were found, and of the former one, all of them 
of about the size of the tapir. One reptile, a 
species of alligator resembling the A. n 
of the Wyoming bed, was also detected, 











WHITE LEAGUE INTIMIDATION. 


One of the means employed by the White 
League in the intimidation of Republican voters 
at New Orleans we give above. The following 
is an extract from the letter which accompanied 
it: 

**T was on duty in New Orleans on the night 
of November 3, when it was reported to me by 
a captain of police that during the morning in- 
cendiary and threatening documents of various 
kinds had been distributed over the city by the 
White Leaguers. On my asking him to get me 
a sample copy, he handed’ me the inclosed.” 

When we reflect that employers in Louisiana 
formed leagues that pledged themselves to dis- 
charge every negro laborer who did not vote for 
the Democratic ticket, that others are said to 
have driven their workmen before them to the 
polls, that the secret menaces of the White 
Leaguers, armed and powerful, may well have 
terrified every Republican voter whether white 
or black into submission, it seems extraordinary 
that so many Republicans were so courageous as 
to vote at all. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“ Boy, where do you come from, and how do you 
live?” “Come from Galway, and live by ating.” 
“Would you like something to do?” “Don't care 
if it ain't hard work.” “ Well, boy, if yon like, 1 will 
set you up in a business that will prove both pieasant 
and profitable!” “Go ahead; I'm ready!” “ Well, 
yo. go somewhere and steal a basket, and then go 
all | begging for cold victuals, and you may have 
half you get! 


“ Where a woman,” says Mrs. Partington, “‘ has been 
married with a congraling Reset, and one that beats 
desponding to her own, she will never want to enter 
the maritime state again.” 


DIGGING POTATOES. 
A eoldier on furlough, and just convalescent, 
— a job to supply him with cash for the present, 
And promised a farmer to dig up a patch 
Of potatoes with faithfulness, care, and dispatch. 
A bottle of whisky, his spirits to stir, 
Was given to Bob as a sort of a spur, 
Which bottle, with many a copious pull 
He emptied, and left the potato hills full, 
While he with some difficulty held by a stump, 
Saluting it oft with a staggering thump. « 
Some hours had elapsed ; bis employer retarned, 
And said, while his om infignantly burned, 
“You insolent rascal—you slave of the jug— 
Not a single potato, you sot, have you dug!” 
“ Po-ta-toes!” said Bob, with a stammering tongue, 
“If you want your potatoes dug, fetch em along!” 

ont ne At 











George TV., on hearing some one declare that Moore 
had murdered Sheridan in his late life of that states- 
man, observed, * I won't say that Mr, Moore has mur- 
dered Sheridan, but he has certainly attempted his 
life.” 


— ——--- 


We were amused at hearing the story of an old lady 
whose only exclamation on hearing of the execution 
of a man who had once lived in the neighborhood 
was, “ Well, I know'd he'd come to the gallows at 
last, for the knot in his handkerchief was always elip- 
ping round under his left ear.” 

chicas : 

Sheridan made his appearance one day in a pair of 
new boots; these attracting the notice of some of his 
friends, “« Now guess,” said he, “‘ how I came by these 
boots.” Many probable guesses then took place. 
“No!” said Sheridan: “no, you've not hit it, nor ever 
will—I bought them and paid for them!” 











A lunatic in Bedlam was asked how he came there. 
He answered, “ By adispate.” “ What dispute 2?” The 
Bedlamite replied, ‘* The world said I was mad ; I said 
the world was mad; and they outwitted me.” 

cee. Anema 

A clergyman was endeavoring to instruct one of his 
Sunday-schoo! scholars, a plow-boy, on the nature of 
a miracle. “Now, my boy,” said he, “suppose you 
should see the sun rising in the middle of the night, 
what should you call that?” “ The mune, plare, Sur.” 
“No, but,” said the clergyman, “suppose you knew 
it was not the moon, but the sun, and that you saw it 
actually rise in the middle of the night, what should 
you think?” *“ Plase, Sur, I should think it was time 
to get up!” 


An English writer saye, in his advice to young mar- 
ried women, that their mother Eve married a gar- 








dener. It might be added that ao geeeaee, in con- 
sequence of his match, lost bis situation. 





Queen Victoria went to a garden party at Chiswick 


recent! . and a gentleman present told her he remem- 
bered her face, but couldn't for the life of him recall 
her name! 





“You don’t seem to know how to take me,” said a 
vuigar fellow to a gentleman he had insulted. “ Yea, 
I do,” said the gentleman, taking him by the nose. 


A Western editor pictures a reporter, in a proposed 
new style of school reader, thusly: “ Here is the face 
of a reporter. See how joyful he looks, He has just 
heard that a man has cut his own throat, and he is 
going for the item. Should you like to be a reporter 
and get licked on dark nights, and see dead persons, 
and climb up four pairs of stairs?” 
aimee 

A man in Peoria claims to have a stone that Wash- 
ington threw at a woodpecker on his father’s cherry- 
tree. 











“Why, Jimmy,” eaid one professional to an- 
other, “ are you going to knock off already? It's only 
two o'clock.” “No, you mutton-head,” res ed the 
other, who was engaged in unbuckling hie crutch. 
“I'm only going to put it on the other knee. You 
don’t suppose a fellow can beg all day on the same 
leg, do you?” 
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RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL 
TANGIER. 
Ovr double-page illustration, engraved from 
a sketch taken at ‘l'angier, will give our readers 
a very graphic idea of the great festival cele- 
brated every year bv Mohammedans on the an- 
niversary of the birthday of the Prophet. ‘l'hese 
people, who seem to have been just let loose 
from a mad-house, have come back from a pil- 
grimage to Mequinez, one of the chief cities of 
Morocco, and now give themselves up to all 
kinds of excesses. ‘They crunch bits of glass 
between the teeth, slash their breasts with knives, 
tear their hair, rend to pieces the carcasses of 
sheep, and devour the flesh raw. All the while 
they dance to wild, shrill music produced on a 
species of oboe. ‘The spectacle is at once fan- 
tastic and sad. The artist may admire the pic- 
turesque effect of the wild scene, in which men 
and women, young and old, dance, shout, and 
sing, and throw themselves into absurd postures 
in a sort of delirious intoxication; but at the 
same time one can not repress a sentiment of pity 
for these poor victims of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. As a rule the women who take part in 
this barbarous festival join in the dance with 
greater abandon than the men, and keep up the 
wild display until they fall prostrate from phys- 
ical exhaustion. 


AT 
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A STRANGE WORLD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “Taken at THE FLoon,” “To THE Bitter 
Envy,” “Srranerns anp Priors,” “ Avrora 
Fiorp,” “* Tur Lovers or ARDEN,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
‘“ THE DAYS HAVE VANISHED, TONE AND TINT.” 


HomrHREY CLIssoLp lost no time in setting 
about his search for Miss Barlow, the quondam 
school-mistress of Seacomb. But the first re- 
sult of his endeavors was failure. ‘The London 
Post-office Directory for the current vear knew 
not Miss Barlow. Barlows there were in its 
pages, but they were trading Barlows, Barlows 
who baked or Barlows who brewed, Barlows 
who dealt in upholstery, Barlows who purveyed 
butchers’- meat, or professional Barlows who 
wrote Rev. before their names or M.R.C.S, aft- 
er their names. A spinster of the musical pro- 
fessio n was not to be found among the London 
Barlows. 

In the face of this disappointment Humphrey 
paused to consider his next effort. Advertising 
in the Times he looked upon as a last resource, 
and a means of inquiry which he hoped to dis- 
pense with. So many spurious Miss Barlows, 
eager to hear of something to their advantage, 
would be conjured into being by any appeal pub- 
lished in the second column of the Zimes. 

There remained to him the detective medium, 
but Mr. Clissold cherished a prejudice against 
private inquiry offices, and would not for all the 
wealth of this realm have revealed Justina’s name 
and story to a professional detective. He was 
resolved to succeed or fail in this business single- 
handed. 

‘* If Miss Barlow is above-ground, her exist- 
ence must be known to somebody,” he reasoned, 
**to musical people more particularly. I'll go 
down to the Albert Theatre, and have a chat 
with the leader of the orchestra. Your musical 
direetor is generally a man of the world, with a 
little more than the average amount of brains. 
And I have heard Justina speak very highly of 
Herr Fisfiz. Flittergilt’s new comedy is in re- 
hearsal, so [ have an excuse for going behind the 
scenes. 

It was about noon on the day after his little 
entertainment to Mr, Elgood that Humphrey ar- 
rived at this decision. He went straight from 
his club, where he had explored the Court Guide 
and Postal Directory, to the snug little theatre 
in the Strand, where, after some parley with the 
stage-door keeper, he obtained admittance, and 
groped his way through subterranean regions of 
outer darkness, and by some break-neck stairs, 
to the side scenes, where, in a dim glimmer of 
cold daylight and flaring gas, he beheld the stage 
on one side of him, and the open door of the 
greenroom on the other. 

Justina was on the stage rehearsing. Mr. 
Flittergilt, in a state of mental fever, sat by the 
stage manager's little tab’e, manuscript and pen- 
cil in hand, underlining here, erasing there, now 
altering an exit, now suggesting the proper em- 
phasis to give point to a sparkling sentence, ev- 
idently delighted with his own work, yet as ev- 
idently painfully anxious about the result. 

**T sha'n’t be satisfied with a moderate suc- 
cess,’ he told Humphrey. ‘‘I want this piece 
to make a greater hit than No Cards. You re- 
member what was said of Sheridan when he 
hung back from writing a new comedy. He 
was afraid of the author of The Rivals. Now I 
don’t want that to be said of me.” 

‘“No fear, dear boy,” remarked Humphrey. 

Sut Mr. Flittergilt’s exalted mind ignored the 
interjection. 

““T want the public to see that I have not 
emptied my sack; that No Cards was not my 
ace of trumps, but only my knave. I've queen, 
king, and ace to follow. Did you hear the last 
asked the author, with a self-satisfied 
** it's rather sparkling, I think, and El- 
good hits the character to the life.” 

Mr. Clissold did not approve this familiar al- 
lusion to the girl of his choice. 

** I've only just this moment come in,” he said. 
‘* I'm giad Miss Eigood likes her new réle.” 

** Likes ii!” cried klittergilt, with an injured 


seene ? 


smile, 
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look. ‘‘It wouldn't be easy for any actress on 
the boards not to like such a part. No Cards 
made Miss Elgood ; but this piece will place her 
a step higher on the ladder.” 

** Don't vou think there may be people weak- 


' minded enough to believe that Miss Elgood's 





acting made No Cards?” asked Humphrey, qui- 
etly. 

“*T can't help people's weakmindedness,” an- 
swered Mr. Flittergilt, with dignity; ‘‘but I 
know this for a fact, that no acting—not of a 
Macready or a Fawcet—ever made a bad piece 
run over a hundred nights.” And with this as- 
sertion of himself Mr. Flittergilt went back to his 
table and his manuscript, and began to badger 
the actors—heing possessed by the idea that be- 
cause he was able to construct a play from the 
various foreign materials at his command, he 
must necessarily be able to ceach experienced 
comedians their art. 

Justina looked up from her book presently 
and espied Mr. Clissold. Her blush betrayed 
surprise; her eyes revealed that the surprise was 
not unpleasant. 

‘*Have you come to criticise the new com- 
edy ?” sheasked. ‘‘ That's hardly fair, though, 
for a piece loses so much at rehearsal. Mr. Flit- 
tergilt is always calling us back to give us his 
own peculiar reading of a line. I never saw 
such an excitable little man. But I suppose 
he'll take things more coolly when he has writ- 
ten a few more plays.” 

‘Yes, he is new to the work as yet. 
glad to hear you have such a good part.” 

“It is a wonderfully good part, if I can only 
act it as it ought to be played.” 

‘*Ts your leader, Herr Fisfiz, here this morn- 
ing?” asked Humphrey, carelessly. 

‘** He is coming presently. There's a gavotte 
in the third act.” 

** You dance ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Mortimer aad I. Herr Fisfiz has 
written original music for it—so quaint and pret- 
ty. You should stay to hear it, now you are 
here.” 

‘*T mean to stay till the rehearsal is over. I 
should like you to introduce me to Mr. Fisfiz. 
I want to ask him a question or two about some 
musical people.” 

‘**T shall be pleased to introduce you to each 
other. He is a very clever man, not in music 
only, but in all kinds of things, and I think you 
would like him.” 

Humphrey seated himself in a dark corner, 
near the prompter’s box, and awaited Mr. Fisfiz, 
amusing himself by listening to the comedy, and 
beholding his friend Flittergilt’s frantic exertions 
in the mean while. He had been thus occupied 
nearly an hour when Mr. Fisfiz appeared, attend- 
ed by his dme damnée in the person of the répé- 
titeur. The director was a little man, with a 
small, delicate face, and a Shakspearean brow ; 
spoke English perfectly, though with a German 
accent, and had no dislike to hearing himself 
talk, or to wasting a stray half hour in the so- 
ciety of a pretty actress, or even bestowing the 
sunshine of his presence for a few leisure min- 
utes on a group of giggling—or, as he called 
them, gikklink—ballet girls. He was evidently 
a great admirer of Miss Elgood, and inclined to 
be gracious to any one she introduced to him. 

**I think you'll like the gafotte,” he said, play- 
ing little pizzicato passages on his violin, with a 
satisfied smile. ‘* It sounds like Bach.” 

Justina told him it was charming. The dance 
began presently, and though she only walked 
through it, the grace of her movements charmed 
that silent lover of hers, who sat ‘) his corner and 
made no sign, lest in uttering the most common- 
place compliment he should betray that secret 
which he had pledged himself to keep. 

When the gavotte was finished Justina 
brought Herr Fisfiz to the dark corner, and left 
him there with Humphrey while she went on 
with her rehearsal. . 

Mr. Clissold gave the gavotte its meed of 
praise, said a few words about things in general, 
and then came to thé question he wanted to ask. 

**There is a lady connected with the musical 
profession I am trying to find, Herr Fisfiz,” he 
said, ‘‘and it struck me this morning that you 
might be able to assist me.” 

‘*T know most people in the musical world,” 
answered Herr Fisfiz. ‘* What is the lady's 
name ?” 

** Miss Barlow.” 

‘Miss Barlow. How do you spell the name?” 

Humphrey spelled it, and the director shook 
his head. 

‘*T know no one of that name. No Miss 
B-a-r-l-o-w,” he said. ‘‘I never heard of any 
one 80 called in the musical profession. Is your 
Miss Barlow a concert singer? Young—an am- 
ateur, perhaps, who has not yet made herself 
known ?” 

‘* She is not a concert singer, and she must be 
middle-aged—probably elderly. ‘The last account 
I have of her goes back to ten years ago. She 
may be dead and gone for any thing I know to thie 
contrary ; but I have heard that she was living in 
or near London ten years ago, giving lessons in 
music, and that she was doing well. She was a 
retired school-mistress, and had made money, 
therefore was not likely to go in for ill-paid 
drudgery. She must have had some standing in 
her profession, I fancy.” 

““T know of a Madame Balo—B-&-l-o—who 
might answer to that description,” said the leader, 
thoughtfully, an elderly lady, a very fine pianiste. 
She still receives a few pupils—chiefly girls study- 
ing for concert playing ; but I believe she does so 
more from love of her art than from any necessity 
to earn money. she lives in considerable com- 
fort, and appears to be very well off.” 

‘* She is a foreigner, I suppose, from the name. 
The lady I mean is—or was—an Englishwoman.” 

** Madame Balo is as British as you are. She 
may have married a foreigner, perhaps. But I 
really don’t know whether she is a widow or a 


I am 
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spinster. She lives alone, in a nice little house 
in Maida Vale.” 

** | wonder whether she can be the lady I want 
to find. The description seems to answer. She 
may have Italianized the spelling of her name to 
make it more attractive to her patrons.” 

** Yes, you English seem to have a small belief 
in your own musical abilities, since you prefer to 
intrust the cultivation of them to a foreigner.” 

**Do you know this lady well enough to give 
me a note of introduction to her ?” asked Humph- 
rey; ‘‘if I may venture to ask such a favor at 
the beginning of our acquaintance.” 

** Delighted to oblige a friend of Miss Elgood’s,” 
answered Herr Fisfiz, politely. ‘‘ Yes, I know 
Madame Balo well enongh to scribble a note of 
introduction toher. She is a very clever woman, 
with a passion for clever people. And I believe 
you belong to the world of letters, Mr. Clissold.” 

**I have written for the quarterlies,” answered 
Humphrey. 

** Just the very man to delight Madame Palo. 
She is a woman of mind. When do you want 
the letter ?” 

“* As soon as ever you can oblige me with it. 
I dare say a line on one of your cards would do 
as well. I merely wish to ask Madame Balo a 
few questions about a young lady who was once 
a member of her establishment at Seacomb ; sup- 
posing that she is identical with the Miss Barlow 
I have spoken of.” 

**T'll do what you want at once,” said Herr 
Fisfiz. 

He seated himself at the prompter’s table, and 
wrote on the back of a card, in a neat and mi- 
nute penmanship, 


“Dear Mapame,—Mr. Clissold, the bearer of 
this card, is a literary gentleman of some stand- 
ing, who wishes to make your acquaintance. 
Any favor you may accord him will also oblige, 
yours very truly, R. F.” 


‘*T think that will be quite enough for Madame 
Balo,” he said. 

Half an hour later Humphrey was in a han- 
som, bowling along the Edgeware Road toward 
Maida Vale. 

Here, on the banks of the canal, in a some- 
what retired and even picturesque spot, he found 
the abode of Madame Balo, stuccoed and clas- 
sical as to its external aspect, with a Corinthian 
portico, which almost extinguished the house to 
which it belonged. 

A neat maid-servant opened the iron gate of 
the small parterre in front of the portico, and 
admitted him without question. She ushered 
him into a drawing-room handsomely furnished, 
and much ornamented with divers specimens of 
feminine handicraft; water-color landscapes on 
the walls; Berlin-work chair-covers ; a tapestry 
screen whereon industrious hands had imitated 
Landseer’s famous Bolton Abbey; fluffy and 
beady mats on the tables and chiffoniers ; and 
alabaster baskets of wax fruit and flowers care- 
fully preserved under glass shades. 

A glance at these things told Humphrey that 
he was on the track of the original Miss Barlow. 
Such a collection of fancy-work could only be- 
long to a retired schvol-mistress, 

A grand piano, open, with a well-filled music 
stand beside it, occupied an important position 
in the room. Early as it was in the autumn, a 
bright little fire burned in the shining steel grate. 

Mr. Clissold had ample leisure to study the 
characteristics of the apartment before Madame 
Balo made her appearance ; but after examining 
all works of art, and roaming about the room 
somewhat impatiently for some time, Humphrey 
heard n approaching :. stle of silk, and Madame 
Balo entered, radiant, ° black moiré antique, 
profusely bugled and fringed, and a delicate struc- 
ture of pink ~-ape and watered ribbon, which no 
doubt was meant “-~ » cap. 

She was a smiling, pleasant-looking little 
woman, short and stout, with a somewhat rubi- 
cund visage and a mellow voice—nothing prim or 
scholastic about her appearance, her distinguish- 
ing quality being rather friendliness and an easy 
geniality. 

** Delighted to see any friend of Herr Fisfiz,” 
she said, with a gushing little manner that had 
something fresh and youthful about it in spite 
of her sixty years—not affected juvenility, but 
the real thing. ‘*Charming man, Herr Fisfiz, 
one of the finest quartette players I know. We 
have some pleasant evenings here now and then, 
when his theatre is shut. I should be happy to 
see you at my little parties, Mr. Clissold, if you 
are fond of chamber music.” 

**You are very kind. I should be pleased to 
make one of your audience, however limited my 
powers of appreciation might be. But my call 
to-day is on a matter of business rather than of 
pleasure, and I fear I am likely to bore you by 
asking a good many questions.” 

‘*Not at all,” said Madame Balo, with a gra- 
cious bend of the pink structure. 

‘* First and foremost, then, may I venture to 
ask if you always spelled your name as it is 
inscribed on the brass plate on your gate, or 
whether its present orthography, the circumflex 
accent included, is not rather fanciful than cor- 
rect? Pray pardon any seeming impertinence 
in my inqniry. ‘The lady I am in quest of was 
proprietress of a school at Seacomb, in Corn- 
wall, eminently respected by all who knew her. 
It struck me that you might be that very Miss 
Barlow.” 

The lady blushed, coughed dubiously, and aft- 
er a little hesitation. answered, frankly, 

**Upon my word, Mr. Clissold, I don’t know 
why I should be ashamed of the matter,” she 
said, smiling. ‘* It is a free country, and we are 
always taught that we may do as we like with 
our own. Now nothing can be more one’s own 
property than one’s name.” 

= aay | not.” 

‘*When I came back to England afier a 





lengthened sojourn in romantic Italy—the dream 
of my life through many a year of toil—I found 
that I was still too young and of far too energet- 
ic a temperament to settle down to idleness and 
retirement. I am speaking now of fifteen vears 
ago. In Italy I had cultivated and improved 
my powers as an instrumentalist, and I had made 
myself mistress of the mellifluous language to 
which a Dante and a Tasso have lent renown. 
In Italy I had been known as the Signora Balo 

the odious r and w being unacceptable to south. 
ern orthography. Gradually I had fallen into 
the way of writing my name as my Italian friends 
preferred to write it; and ultimately, when I es- 
tablished myself in this modest dwelling, and is- 
sued my circulars, I preferred to appeal to a pa- 
trician and fashionable public under the Italian- 
ized name of Balo, and with the prefix Ma- 
dame.” 

“*Your explanation is perfect, madame,” re- 
plied Humphrey, ‘and I thank you sincerely for 
yourcandor. And now may I inquire if you re- 
member among your pupils at Seacomb a young 
lady of the name of Trevanard ?” 

Madame RBalo looked agitated even at the 
mention of the name. 

“* Remember Muriel Trevanard !” she exclaim- 
ed. ‘‘I do indeed remember her. She was my 
favorite pupil, a lovely girl, full of talent—a 
charming creature.” 

** Have you any idea of her fate in after-life ?”’ 

**No,” returned the school-mistress, with a 
troubled look. ‘‘It ought to have been brill- 
iant; but I fear it was a blighted life.” 

“*Tt was indeed,” said Humphrey; and then, 
as briefly as he could, told Madame Balo the 
story of her pupil's after-life. 

Madame Balo heard him with undisguised 
agitation. A little cry of horrified surprise broke 
from her more than once during his narrative. 

‘* Now, after considering this case from every 
point of view, I arrived at a certain conclusion,” 
said Humphrey. 

** And that was—” 

** That George Penwyn and Muriel Trevanard 
were man and wife, and that you were aware of 
their marriage.” 

It was some moments before Madame EBalo re- 
covered herself sufficiently to reply. She sat 
looking straight before her, with a troubled 
countenance, then suddenly rose and walked "p 
and down the room once or twice, made as i 
she would have spoken, yet was dumb, and then 
as suddenly sat down again. 

‘* Mr, Clissold,” she said, abruptly, after these 
various evidences of a perturbed spirit, ‘* you 
have made me a very miserable woman.” 

‘“¢T am sorry to hear that, Madame Palo.” 

‘*That poor ill-used girl—that martyred girl 
—condemned by her own mother—disgraced and 
exiled in her own home—tortured till her brain 
gave way—was as honest a woman ac I am—a 
true and loyal wife, bound to George Penwyn 
legally and with my knowledge. Yes, there 
was a matriage, and I was present at the cere- 
mony. I foolishly permitted myse!f to be drawn 
into George Penwyn’s boyish scheme of a secret 
marriage. It was to be the mere legal marriage, 
only a tie to bind them forever; but no more 
than a tie until George should have won his fa- 
ther’s consent or been released by his father’s 
death, and they should be free to complete their 
union. A foolish business, you will say, in the 
bud, but I was a foolish woman, and I thor s+ 
it such a grand thing for my pet pupil—my 
bright and beautiful Muriel, whom I loved as 
if she had been my own daughter—to win the 
young Squire of Penwyn.” 

Madame BaAlo said all this in little half-inco- 
herent gushes, not strictly calculated to make 
things clear. 

“Tf you would kindly give me a direct and 
succinct account of this matter, so far as you 
were concerned in it or privy to it, you would be 
doing me an extreme kindness, Madame Blo,” 
said Humphrey, earnestly. ‘Much wrong has 
been done that can never be repaired upon this 
earth; but there is some part of the wrong that 
may perhaps be set right if you will give me 
your uttermost aid.” 

**It is yours, Mr. Clissold. Command me. 
You have no idea how fond I was of that poor 
girl—how proud of the talents which it hud been 
my privilece to develop.” 

**Tell me every thing; straightly, simply, 
fully.” 

**T will,” replied Madame BaAlo, ‘‘ and if I ap- 
pear to blame in this unhappy story, you must 
remember I erred from want of thought. I be- 
lieved that I was acting for the best.” 

** Most of our mistakes in this life are made 
under that delusion,” said Mr. Clissold, with his 
grave smile, 

** You want to know how I came to.be mixed 
up in Muriel’s love affair. First you must know 
that before he went to Eton George Penwyn 
came to me to be prepared for a public school. 
I was a mere girl, and had only just set up my 
establishment for young ladies in those days, and 
I was very glad to give two hours every morning 
to the Squire's little boy, who used to ride over 
to Seacomb on his Exmoor pony in the charge 
of a groom. A very dear little fellow he was 
at nine years old. I grounded him in French 
and Latin, and even taught him the rudiments 
of Greek, during the year and a half in which I 
had him for a pupil, my own dear father having 
given me a thorough classical education; and, 
without vanity, I didn’t think many little lads 
went to Eton that year better prepared than 
George Penwyn. He was a grateful, warm- 
hearted boy, and he never forgot his old friend, 
or the old-fashioned garden with the big yellow 
egg-plums on the western wall. He came to see 
me many a time in his summer holidays, and 
afterward when he was in the army. I never 
knew him to be three days at home without . 
spending a morning with me. He was about 
the only young man I ever let come in and out 
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of my house withont restraint, for I knew he was 
the soul of honor.” 

““Did he first see Muriel Trevanard in your 
house ?” 

‘* No; he was abroad at the time Muriel was 
with me. My first knowledge of his acquaint- 
ance with Muriel and of his love for her came 
from his own lips, and came to me as a surprise.” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 





THE BERLIN FISH-MARKET. 


On page 980 we give an illustration showing 
the manner in which the preserving tanks, or 
‘+ fish-cars” as we call them here, in the great 
fish-market of Berlin are constructed. In these 
capacious tanks, through which fresh-water flows 
constantly, the fish are preserved alive until called 
for by purchasers. The same system may be 
seen at our own great fish-market on the East 
River. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Calendar. 
NOVEMBER. 
Sunday, 22.—Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday,  2.—First Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 30.—St. Andrew. 
DECEMBER. 
Sunday, 6.—Second Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, 13.—Third Sunday in Advent. 
Sunday, 20.—Fourth Sunday in Advent. 
Monday, 21.—St. Thomas. 
Friday. 25.—Christmas. 
Saturday, 26.—St. Stephen. 
Sunday, 21.—First Sunday after Christmas; St. 
John the Evangelist. 
Monday, %%8.—Holy Innocents. 


THE frieads of Professor Swine decline to ap- 
peal fram the decision of the Illinois Synod to 
the General Assembly. They say that the decis- 
ion of the Synod leaves him where he was—out 
ofthe Church. As this is just where he wishes 
to “he there is certainly no occasion for an ap- 
peal. 





The Quakers have been late in organizing 
Sunday-schools, but they are now conducting 
them with considerable zeal. The ‘Seventh 
First-day School General Conference’’ was held 
at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, October 31. Reports 
were received from the Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Ohio Associations. An impor- 
tant question discussed was whether it is “ bet- 
ter to remove the hedges that surround the so- 
ciety,”” and to open the schools to all, making 
no effort in them to propagate the views peculiar 
tothe Friends. The “propriety of devising some 
plan by which the school organizations may be 
recognized by the various Yearly Meetings” was 
also considered. 





The project of an “‘ International Catholic Con- 
gress,” which has been for some time discussed, 

as assumed definite shape. It will be held in 
London, and will have for its objects the re-as- 
sertion of the Pope’s infallibility and temporal 

ower. Iu the preparations for it Archbishop 
MANNING appears to be the master-spirit. When 
held it will, of course, be under Papal advice 
and direction. 





A colony of Mennonite immigrants has pur- 
chased 43,000 acres of land in Kansas from the 
Atcheson, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railway Com- 
pany. Two hundred and fifty families have ar- 
rived, and have already commenced settlement 
upon the purchase. In order to relieve their re- 
ligious scruples, the Legislature of Kansas has 
amended its militia law, so that all persons who, 
on the lst of May of each year, file with the clerk 
of a county court an affidavit declaring that they 
are members of a religious body whose articles 
of faith forbid the bearing of arms shall be ex- 
empt from militia duty. 





An Icelander proposes to translate CHANNING’S 
works into the language of his countrymen. En- 
glish Unitarians will assist in defraying the ex- 
pense of publication. 





The venerable Dr. ScHAUFFLER, to whom the 
world is indebted for the Turkish version of the 
Scriptures, has been compelled by the infirmi- 
ties of age to retire from Constantinople. He 
will make his home hereafter with his son at 
Briinn, in Moravia. 


The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John have 
been translated into Japanese by Protestant mis- 
sionaries, and published. Translations of Gen- 
esis, Romans, Ephesians, and Hebrews have aiso 
been yee red, but are not yet in print. The 
Gospel of John has also been printed in Roman 
characters, but the Japanese have not to any 
great cxtent learned the use of these. They 
are, however, taught in the government schools. 
The Imperial authorities still refuse to give per- 
mits for travel or residence in the interior of the 
empire until the present treaties are revised. 








One of the leaders of the women’s temperance 
crusade in Ohio is familiarly known as ‘“‘ Mother 
Stewart.” She has been recently in Chicago, 
and while there addressed an immense audience 
in the Union Park Congregational Church. The 
Advance thus describes her: ‘She is a person 
who appears to have no sense of fear, is plain in 
look and manner, devout in spirit, as shrewd as 
she is enthusiastic, and has a remarkable capac- 
ity for entertaining a rpose. She says if the 
‘crusades’ were a failure, then the Pentecost 
was a failure. She also declares that ‘the cru- 
sades were not a failure—but the men were |’” 





It is a well-known law of history that action 
and reaction closely follow each other. The 
speediness with which a great anti-Christian 
movement provokes a counter movement was 
well illustrated by the Rev. Dr. Eppy in the pa- 
per read by him before the Congregational Na- 
tional Council on the “Signs of an Immediate 
Outpouring of the Holy Spirit... The anti- 
Christian reaction of the last century was re 
resented by VoLTaIRE, born 1694, died 1778; 
Hume, born 1711, died 1776; Rovssgav, born 








The same century 
witnessed the “great awakening’? which was 
represented by ZinzENDORF, born 1700, died 
1760; JonaTtHaN Epwakps, born 1703, died 
1758; JoHn Wester, born 1703, died 1791; 
WHITEFIELD, born 1714, died 1770; BRaINARD, 
born 1718, died 1747. To these should be added 
Bishop BuTLEr, born 1692, died 1752, and Arch- 
deacon Pater, born 1743, died 180v. 





The biennial meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance of the United States will be held in Chica- 
go, October, 1875. Meetings have already been 
called in that city with a view to muking the 
necessary arrangements. 





It will be seen from the following table that 
the majority of our great Protestant missionary 
societies are not yet one hundred years old. In 
Great Britain, the Baptist Missionary Society was 
organized in 1792, London Missionary Society in 
1795, Scottish Missionary eo! in 1796, Church 
Missionary Society in 1800, Wesleyan Missionary 
ee | in 1817, Foreign Mission Scheme of the 
Church of Scotland in 1824. In Holland, the 
Netherlands Missionary Society was formed in 
1797 ; in Switzerlahd, the Evangelical Missionary 
Society at Basle in 1816; in the United States, 
the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions in 1810, American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union in 1814, Methodist Missionary Society 
in 1819, Board of Missions of the Protestant 
a Church in 1835, Board of Foreign 

ssions of the Presbyterian Church in 1837. 





Another failure of the Prussian government 
to secure the election of priests by congrega- 
tions is reported as having occurred in the town 
of Landsberg, province of Brandenburg. Only 
eleven persons offered to vote. In a certain 
contingency the new ecclesiastical laws give the 
choice of a priest to the congregation ; so far 
the privilege has not been accepted by the par- 
ishes. . 





There are now in Italy 136 Protestant mis- 
sionary churches, having 104 preachers and 4822 
communicants. Of these the Waldensians have 
36, the Free Church has 23, the Plymouth Breth- 
ren have 32, the English Methodists 27, Ameri- 
can Methodists 8, English Baptists 2, and Ameri- 
can Baptists 8. Besides these, preaching is main- 
tained by several Protestant bodies in the city 
of Rome, where, no doubt, numerous Protestant 
church edifices will in time be built. 





The efforts made to establish Protestantism 
in Spain have been very persistent, and must 
in time show great results. At present, how- 
ever, the results are small. Sixteen organiza- 
tions maintain forty-nine foreign and thirty-two 
native pastors and evangelists. The average 
attendance upon all the Sunday services is less 
than 2000; the average daily attendance on the 
schools, 1783. There are three evangelical news- 

apers published at Madrid. One of these, Za 

uz (The Light), was founded by the lament- 
ed CARRASCO, and edited by him to the time of 
his death. Another paper is published at Bar- 
celona. 

The basis of the ‘‘ Union Christian Churches”’ 
of America has been published. This organiza- 
tion has grown out of a meeting of ministers 
and laymen of evangelical churches in Cincin- 
nati October 21, 1874. The parties invited to 
the meeting were Rev. W. B. Wettons, D.D., 
of the Christian Church, South; Rev. GzorGE 
E. THRALL, editor of the Church Union, New 
York; Rev. T. J. Mevwisn, Baptist; Rev. W.C. 
M‘Cung, Presbyterian. The basis, which is ex- 

ressed wholly in the language of the Scriptures, 
ncludes the doctrines of the unity of God, the 
divinity of Christ and His incarnation, the mis- 
sion of the Spirit, the universal sinfulness of the 
human race, justification by faith, the final judg- 
ment, and future rewards and punishing. The 
Churches accepting the basis will meet in con- 
vention at Suffolk, Virginia, the first Wednes- 
day in May, 1875. 





A recent letter of Dr. Jessup, of the Presby- 
terian mission at Beyrout, acknowledges the 

rowing enmity of the Turks to all foreigners. 

e says: ‘* Hostility to foreigners, and jealousy 
of their presence and operations of every descrip- 
tion, commercial, educational, and religious, are 
on the evident increase.”” It is reported that 
the government has threatened to close all for- 
eign schools. Dr. Jessup does not believe the 
report, and yet says that ‘‘ the Christian world 
should be prepared for any movement in this 
direction.” 





Very numerous petitions have been presented 
by the Roman Catholics to their bishops pray- 
ing for the union of the “‘ Holy Heart of Mary 
with the Sacred Heart of Jesus in the formula 
of the consecration of France to the latter.” 
They ask this on the ground that “the heart 
of Mary is the key to the heart of Jesus,”’ and 
“because they have learned by experience that 
all graces asked for from the heart of Jesus 
through the heart of Mary are sure to be grant- 
ed.” What next? 


What is called the ‘“‘ Dominical war’’ still rages 
in Exeter, England. The collection of this odi- 
ous church tax is still enforced and still resisted. 
Bailiffs are put in possession of the property of 
recusants, but no sales have been effected. In 
some mysterious way the tax is discharged. 

> 








The Jewish Messenger rebukes, with great good 
sense, ‘“‘the actions of some Catholic priests 
who publicly at the churches on my 4 ad- 
vised their parishioners to vote a certain ticket, 
and other zealous friends of certain candidates 
for office who circulated among the most igno- 
rant Hebrews a ballot inscribed in the Hebrew 
language.’’ The Messenger very properly objects 
to this ‘‘ introduction of religious and race prej- 
udices into a purely political contest.” 





An important case, involving the limits of 
ulpit denunciation, has recently been decided 
hh the courts of the Province of Quebec. A 
Roman Catholic priest in the district of Riche- 


jeu was prosecuted for publicly denouncing a | 
_ P P y end | six round trips a week from the Philadelphia Post- 


person as a keeper of a disorderly house, and 
directing his people “to ruin and drive him 
from the place.’? The case was dismissed by 
the judge on the ground that the words used 





being part of a sermon, the defendant was ame- 
nable to his ecclesiastical superiors only. The 
plaintiff appealed to a higher court, which re- 
versed the judgment of the court below. This 
court held that the judgment which dismissed 
the action put the priest above the law, and was 
subversive of the rights of the citizen. 





The Mission Committee of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church began its annual meeting at the 
rooms No. 805 Broadway on Wednesday, No- 
vember 11. This body is composed of twelve 
persons, elected by the General Conference, who, 
with the bishops and the Board of Managers, 
fix the amount of appropriations for each year. 
The report of the missionary treasurer showed 
a net balance in the treasury on November 1, 
1874, of $13,288 86, with a balance in letters of 
credit for foreign missions of $135,104. The 
balance in the treasury on November 1, 1873, 
was $42,063, and the receipts from that date to 
October 31 in the present year were $675,080 382, 
making a total of $717,144.12. The disbursements 
during the year were shown to be $703,855 26. 
This sum was disposed of as follows: Bombay 
and Bengal Mission, $995 42; Bulgaria Mission, 
$4321 28; Central China (Kin-Kiang), $8350 92; 
Denmark, $5783 05; East China pagar ee ), 
$4025 49; Germany and Switzerland, $31,344 78; 
India, $78,504 46; Italy, $12,735 64; Japan, 
$15,829 09; Liberia, #9317 41; Mexico, $28,907 14; 
North China, $7339 10; Norway, $8816 65; South 
America, $6038 83; Sweden, $21,298 49. This 
gave the total —- for foreign missions 
as $2439607 75. The amount given to the sup- 

ort of the domestic missions was $409,249 03. 

he incidental expenses were $16,001; office ex- 
penses, $20,010 65; and the cost of the Mission- 
ary Advocate was $14,986. The receipts from 
Conferences during the past year showed a de- 
crease of $5756 32 from the amount received 
during the corresponding part of the previous 
year. The receipts from legacies in 1873 were 
$33,453, and during the past year the receipts 
from the same source were $56,558. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Wurtz in our American metropolis we have been 
enjoying the most delightful autumn weather, and 
writers, poetic and prosaic, have descanted upon the 
glories of the changing forests, the charms of soft In- 
dian eummer days, and the long delay of frosty nights, 
the English metropolis has been sending forth a suc- 
ceasion of growls in regard to its despicable autumn 
weather. We feel that degree of compassion for its 
unfortunate citizens that we regret not having sent 
over to them a day or two chosen out of our October 
or November just as a specimen of the kind of weath- 
er we have in America. One or two extracts from a 
recent London journal will show by contrast our own 
blessings: 

“In London the antumn en none of the benefits 
of any of the other seasons; it all their dis- 
agreeables and none of their joys....We rise in the 
morning in the dark — fog, cut ourselves in shav- 


ing, breakfast by gas-light, each mouthfal flavored with 
at h The taide air is even worse ; all 


smo t Pp 
the foulness that has risen up from the great city for 
w it seems to have descended, to cling to the 
form like a pall, and to fill the lungs with atmospheric 
poison. en we have the close, muggy autumn day, 
...-But worse than this is the bright sunshiny day with 
a treacherous east wind....Alternate cold and heat, 
drizzle and fog, sleet and sunshine, make up the climate 
of our unfortunate little island during the autumn 
months....There is no doubt that, whichever way it 
is looked at, the British climate in autumn is a mix- 
take, and lucky it is for those who can choose their 
abode and thus escape it.” 


Such being the testimony of one who calls London 
home, it becomes Americans to be duly grateful for 
the ever-varying charms of their own climate. 








Mr. Field, a well-known London detective, said to be 
the originai of “‘ Inspector Bucket” in Bleak House, bas 
recently died. He often accompanied Dickens in his 
rambles about London. 


The president of the New York Butter and Cheese 
Exchange lately received a package of Danish butter, 
which, although it had been packed in tin for more 
than seventeen months, was in excellent condition. 
It came from Bolivia, where it had been sent from Lon- 
don, and was accompanied by a note addressed to the 
New York batter and cheese merchants asking if as 
good a quality of butter could be produced here. If 
as good butter could be made here, New York would 
soon have control of the trade of the South American 
markets, as the cost was too great to get their butter 
direct from London. It was decided that butter of as 
good quality could be made in this country. Arrange- 
ments will be made to secure the South American 
trade, and tin will be used for packing purposes in- 
stead of wood. 





If there is one thing more disagreeable than anoth- 
er after taking a brisk evening walk, it is to enter a 
room filled with the suffocating fumes of kerosene oil. 
In the city, where gas is universally used, we escape 
the misery; but in the country it is a common inflic- 
tion. The inmates of the room may be unconscious 
of it, or have become accustomed to the unwholesome 
odor. The pernicious practice of using lamps filled 
with kerosene, and having the wick turned down too 
low, is usually the cause of the suffocating fumes; the 
gas which should be consumed by the flame passes into 
the atmosphere. It is unnecessary to say that using 
kerosene in this way is a most unhealthy practice. 
Only good oil should be burned, and the wick should 
always be raised to a proper height. 





So many applications have been made by English- 
men for appointments in Feejee that if all are satisfied 
by receiving what they desire, or a substitute, the Brit- 
ish government must look around for a much more 
extensive measure of annexation in the Pacific than 
that of the Feejee group. 





An exchange assures us that grasshoppers are ex- 
cellent for food ; that when killed by boiling water and 
then fried in butter they are very palatable. Why 
were not the Western sufferers converted to that opin- 
jon last summer? It might have saved much suffer- 
ing by limiting the plagne. 





The mail agent on the Belvidere Delaware Railroad, 
between Philadelphia and Manunka Chunk, a distance 
of one hundred miles, has had charge of the route 
without relief since November 1, 1867. He has made 


office to Mannnka Chunk and return, and during the 
entire period has lost but two days, and these were on 
account of the death of his father. A Pennsylvania 
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paper thus sums up his travels; “‘ From November 1, 
1867, till May 1, 1874, except the two days above noted, 
he has run every day exeept Sundaya, or 2028 days, ac- 
complishing@n that time a distance of 405,600 miles, 
equal to nearly seventeen trips around the earth. We 
consider this a remarkable case of devotion to duty, 
and one without a parallel, at least in the postal 
service.” 





Mile. Patti is reported to halve had in Paris « nar- 
row escape while performing Marguerite in Faust. A 
scene fell on her head, and would have seriously in- 
jured her but for the thick wig she wore. She merely 
experienced a little giddiness, from which she recov- 
ered in a quarter of an hour. 





Contributions for the annual Thankagiving tables at 
the Five Points House oi Industry are desired by the 
trustees. During the past year that institution has 
given shelter to 1111 persons, and distributed to the 
needy 400,000 meals, 5000 articles of clothing, and 1200 
pairs of shoes. 





Newspapers do not appear to be any cheaper in 
these days than in olden times. In 1740 London had 
a daily evening paper entitled The Evening Post, and 
sold at one farthing. We will venture to say, however, 
that the Evening Posts of the present day contain five 
times as much good reading matter. 





“The destruction of four Boston ships,” says the 
Boston Journal, “‘ the Sierra Nevada, Pocahontas, Mo- 
gus, and Centaur, within so short a time, and all from 
spontaneous combustion, has created no little stir in 
the commercial community.” All these vessels were 
carrying soft coal from England to ports in the Pacif- 
ic, and it is probable the coal contained much more 
than the usual quantity of gas, against which it is 
always necessary to take precautions. 





Florida abounds in tropical fruits. The orange, lem- 
on, lime, citron, peach, grape, fig, pomegranate, plum, 
olive, banana, pine-apple, and all kinds of berrics 
flourish there. So also the guava, tamarind, plantain, 
cocoa-nut, date, almond, and the wonderful alligator 
pear. 





Among interesting items of art news from Paris we 
see it stated that at the Manufacture des Gobelins 
there are eix fine pieces of tapestry, just out of the 
loom, that are to aid in the decoration of that wonder- 
ful place, the new Opera. Being specially designed 
for the ornamentation of the refreshment-room, the 
subjects are, “‘ Wine,” a peasant woman pressing the 
juice of a bunch of grapes into a jar; “ Fruit,” a Span- 
iard plucking oranges; ** The Chase,” 2 Diana, robed 
in purple, holding a bow and a dead bird; “ Fishing,” 


an allegorical personage with a shell; “ Pastry,” a 
young girl carrying a basket of cakes through a corn 
field; and “Tea,” a Chinese woman dropping the 


precious plant leaf by leaf into a porcelain tea-pot. 

At the Palais des Beaux Arts there are now on exhi- 
bition twenty-eight models in plaster for the Lamar- 
tine monument to be erected at Macon. 

The works of many modern painters, such as Dela- 
roche, Delacroix, Horace Vernet, and Ingres, have been 
transported from the Luxembourg to the Louvre, where 
they are to occupy the suit of rooms facing the Church 
of St. Germain l'Auxerrois. 

A minister of one of the parish churches in the isl- 
and of Skye occupies the pulpit which his father, 
grandfather, and great-crandfather bave filled in suc- 
cession, and he is training a son to be his successor. 

Every body has heard of Isabelle, the flower-girl of 
the Paris Jockey Club, who never sells flowers, but 
only gives them. To be sure, no one ever thought of 
receiving her flowers without some substantial ac- 
knowledgment. And so she has made quite a little 
fortune. Some paid in money, some in jewelry; and 
she has over 500 different pieces of jewelry given by 
the highest personages of many nations. Isabelle is 
a portly middle-aged woman, and very plain. But she 
is honest and virtuous. Her fortune and diamonds 
have been won by smiles, but nothing more. It has 
been the fashion to give to her, and every one has 
given. 








“ Every body's aunt” is thus described by a visitor 
to a camp-meeting : 


“And there is a mother in Ierael, cnshioned as to 
her chin, and a face as pleasant and hospitable as an 
open fire on Thankegiving-day. At $100 a pound— 
and nothing could be cheaper—she would be worth 
$20,000, for she weighs two hundred. Her hat is a 
‘bunnet.’ It shoots out a little in front, like a young 
scoop-shovel ; it curls up a little behind, like a young 
wren. She wears about as many hoops as a stone jar. 
ecved A cape without fringe or adornment has fallen 
upon her like the mantle of the prophet, and envel- 
ope her shoulders and her arme even to the elbows.... 

hat face of hers beams with goodness and good- 
will. You want her to be your aunt, as she can not 
be your mother. You would be glad to sit by her 
kitchen fire and hear her talk, and she would be pre- 
cisely as glad to have you. Her easy, cushiony way 
of — suggests a gentle old chaise with the top 
u She is enjoying every minute of the time. She ie 
a Methodist of the old school, and she needs no assur- 
ance from you that she will go to heaven. She has it 
from better authority.” 





A new chapter in the Tichborne romance comes 
from the Sandwich Islands. A correspondent of the 
Honolula Advertiser, writing from Hilo, states that 
he believes he has discovered in that vicinity the man 
who saw Sir Roger die, and who buried him on Sid- 
ney Island, in the South Pacific Ocean. The man is 
an Englishman named Claridge. About 1854 he land- 
ed from a ship at Rotuma, and remained on that ial- 
land until he went on board a fishing schooner named 
the Annie, where he was engaged to take charge of a 
sick gentleman, who had been rescued, with one com- 
panion, from a boat near the river Piatte. When the 
schooner reached Sidney Island, Claridge and a few 
others landed to pursue the fishery, and the sick man, 
at his own request, was also put on shore, with every 
thing the vessel afforded for his comfort. The Annie 
sailed away, intending to return in a few days, but 
it never appeared, and was supposed to be lost. The 
sick man grew worse, and after writing a paper, which 
he gave to Claridge, charging him to make it public 
when he got to a civilized land, he told him that he 
was Sir Roger Tichborne. He also revealed other 
facts in regard to himeelf and family. Eighteen days 
after landing he died. Claridge was taken from Sid- 
ney Island two years afterward by a French vessel, 
and he showed the paper to the captain, but it met 
with no attention, and afterward it was lost, with 
other papers, by the upsetting of a boat. Such ie the 
story of the man who believes he buried Sir Roger 
Tichborne on Sidney Island in the early part of 1856, 
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REV. W. H. MILBURN. 


THe Rev. Witiiam Henny 
Mriisurn, known whicrever the 
English language is spoken as the 
‘blind man eloquent,” was born 
in Philadelphia on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1823. In early childhood 
he lost the sight of one eye totally, 
and of the other partially. He 
was determined, however, to ob- 
tain a good education and fit him- 
self for usefulness in life; and his 
career affords a remarkable ex- 
ample of the triumph of a strong 
will over apparently insuper: tble 
obstacles. ‘*'Time was,” he said, 
in an address deliveged in 1855, 
‘*when after a fashion I could 
read, but never with that flashing 
glance which instantly transfers a 
word, a line, a sentence, from the 
page to the mind. It was a per- 
petuation of the child’s process, a 
letter at a time, always spelling, 
never reading truly. Thus for 
more than twenty years, with the 
shade upon the brow, the hand 
upon the cheek, the finger beneath 
the eye, to make an artificial pupil, 
with the beaded sweat joining 
with the hot tears trickling from 
the weak and paining organ, was 
my reading done.” By great ex- 
ertions, studying at leisure mo- 
ments while employed as clerk in 
a store in I]linois, he fitted for col- 
lege, and passed through the four 
years’ course with honor, but at 
the cost of his health. At the 
age of twenty he entered the min- 
istry in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and in the course of 
twelve years’ itinerancy he occu- 
pied fields in almost every part of 
the Union. During this time he 
traveled over 200,000 miles in the 
discharge of his clerical duties, 
and every where impressed his 
hearers by the modesty and amia- 
bility of his manner, and his ex- 
traordinary eloquence as a preach- 
er and lecturer. 

In 1853 he left the circuit, on 
account of the great inconvenience 
it entailed upon him, and came to 
reside in New York city. Since 
that time he has chiefly followed 

the profession of a public lecturer, 
in which he has met with remark- 
able success. In 1859 he visited 
Europe in company with Bishop 
Srpson and the Rev. Dr. M*Cirn- 
Tock, and delivered lectures in 
the principal cities of England to 
crowded and delighted audiences. 
Mr. Mitsurw has also been suc- 
cessful as an author. 


and Saddle-bags, h 


A volume of his lectures 
published in 1857, or ee the title of Rifle, Axe, 
ad a large sale. 
Years of Preacher Life was issued in 1859, and 
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THE REV. W. H. MILBURN.—[Paorogzaruzp ny C. Barnes, Monies, ALABAMA.) 


The Pioneers and People of the Mississippi Val- 
ley in 1860. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon Mr. 
Mizurn’s talents as a lecturer, so well is he 


known to the most cultivated and appreciative 
circles in every Stats of the Union. Wherever 
he is announced to speak he is certain of a large 
and enthusiastic audience. 


His Ten 
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THE HON. 


WILLIAM GASTON, 
[Puoveocrarnep By J. W. Biacs, Boston.) 














GOVERNOR ELECT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


HON. WILLIAM GASTON. 


Tue Hon. WitiiaM Gaston, of 
Boston, who has just been elected 
Governor of Massachusetts, was 
born at Killingly, Connecticut, Oc- 
tober 3, 1820. His parents were 
sturdy, well-to-do New England 
people, and young Gaston en- 
joyed every advantage of early 
education afforded in the neigh- 
borhood of own home. He 
entered Brown University when 
about eighteen years of age, and 
passed through the four 
course with credit, displaying fidel- 
ity and industry rather than brill- 
jancy or exceptional ability. 
While he was in college isis par- 
ents moved to Roxbury, Massa 
chusetts, now known as the High- 
lands of Boston, and after gradu- 
ating he made his home with 
them, and studied law in the office 
of the late Judge B. R. Curtis, of 
Boston. On completing his studies 
and gaining admission to the bar he 
opened an office in Roxbury, and 
devoted himself to his profession 
with characteristic energy aud in- 
dustry, winning an enviable suc- 
cess. He remained in Roxbury 
until 1867, and had at that time 
become the recognized leader of 
the bar of Norfolk County. He 
was Mayor ef Roxbury in 1861 
and 1862, and was always held in 
the highest esteem by the citizens 
of that place. On removing to 
Boston, in 1867, he formed a part- 
nership with the Hon. Harvey 
Jewe rr and Mr. W. A. Frevp, a 
connection which still continues. 
He was a member of the State 
Senate in 1868, and has been 
several times an unsuccessful can- 
didate for Congress. In 1871 he 
was elected Mayor of Boston on a 
** citizens’ ticket,” and in 1872 was 
re-elected with very little opposi- 
tion from any quarter. He proved 
himself an efficient executive offi- 
cer, and gave very general satis- 
faction. In 1873 he was run by 
the Democrats of the State for the 
office of Governor, and was defeat- 
ed by Mr. Wasnuurn, the Repub- 
lican nominee, by about 12,500 
majority. This year he was nom- 
inated again unanimously and by 
acclamation. Mr. Gaston is a 
Democrat of moderate and liberal 
views, and has never permitted 
politics to interfere seriously with 
the practice of his profession. 
While a candidate for office he 
has, as a rule, continued undisturb- 


his 


years’ 


ed at his business, and allowed others to do the 
talking. As a lawyer he has been a hard worker, 


| and has displayed a large share of ability, 
| especially successful before juries. 
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THE HON. JOSEPH D. BEDLE, GOVERNOR ELECT OF NEW JERSEY. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY GUBELMAN, Jersey City.—[(Sze Paor 962.) 
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have been engaged in a greater number of cases 





been more generally successful in them. He 

is a graceful and pe sive speaker, and though 
? ! 

ppearing seldom in public, possesses qualities 

hat would give him great power and influence 


blies. He is a man of sterling 





in popnlar assem 
integrity and purity of life, and is modest and 
tirl v4 i most to shy? iss, In a time of emer 
rs or trouble -he would not be likely to dis 
pl sat qualities required for the occasion, 
I aceful and law-abiding community, 
ind judgment and fidelity to the in 
t ts of the people, there is no doubt he will | 
an efficient executive officer. 
THE HON. J. D. BEDLE. 
Tis gentleman, Governor elect of New Jer- 
sey, whose portrait is given on the preceding 
page, was born at Middletown Point (now Mat- 


awan), Monmouth County, in that State, on the 
8d of January, 1831. His ancestors came to 
itry from Bermuda more than a century 
and the graves of five genera- 
s of the family may be seen side by side in 
old burying-ground in Holmdel township. 
Very early in life he evinced a predilection for 
t tu 1% and entered the Law School at 
State, re in due time he 
licensed, and com- 
1 i practice in this city. Subsequently, in 
1850 entered the law office of the Hon. 
Wititiam L at T're New Jersey, 
wl 2 completed his st was admitted to 
and commenced practice 
remained until the spring 
ed to Freehold. Here 
v to a high position, and was con- 
f the ablest lawvers in the State. 
i>, he was appointed by Governor 
of the Superior Court, to which 
inted in 1872. His great 
dgment, and impartial 
sition gave him 
hout the State, 
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DAYTON. nton, 
1d1es, 
New Jersey. 


at Matawan, where he 


osition he was re-app 
tainments, clear ju 
g he duties of his I 
reputation throug 
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, in his masterly work on dec- 
mukes a distinction between 
the two great processes by 
ich 1 ils are. artistically treated, which is well 
ration. ‘The foundry and the 
chisel,” he eays, “‘ have their limits. The hammer has 
n be ) t that rer treatment of 
the skillful hand of the 
days in which 


iS produced i a the 


lescribed the 































: usly ¢ incomparable 
ld Lov ) our own time, some of 
the most ex site creations, as enduring too as ex- | 
- g s B h imitations 
t selr > th struments 
on 1 te a8 Va as the hammer in the 
f rt 8 ‘tal intended 
for ific s = such articles itself 
- s a itable to drink 
f 3 ce in a position 
witch sh 4 idlestick must some- | 
I t 3 to uphold, to be fairly 
I 8 for such purpose s bronze, the creature | 
‘ i 1 | yusly calls “‘the igneous 
* 8 n found to be the most 
I ria 4 or combining beat i 
us AV tot mms, which we might call 
the “ Gallery g violence to the truth, of 
Starr & Marovs, at No. 22 John Street (up stairs), 
will i rat sin a hundred ways. The extent to 
v 1 ¢ if 1e Te] ( ion not only of antique 
G 1 Roman, and of modern European, but of 
E ud Oriental bronze work has been carried 
i e works s of the continent is only be- 
g g be understood on our side of the water. 
Here in John Street we find the solemn mystic forms 
’ fixed upon richly tinted bases of 
hyry and ancient marbles, keeping watch and 
r pa of the hours: 
6 s that bring us all things {!! 
ng us all things good, 
re are the shapes of Isis and Osiris, of Assyrian 
t 1 Gods, of haughty Roman centurions, of 
Fi a G i 1 rte of swart Princesses of the 
g brar ights, or poising lightly 
on | ils of rare device, their own “excuse for 
To make such decorative work as this ac- 
& as well as attractive, to put such beauty with- 
reach not of the rich only, but of the well-to-do- 
is rac al form of wsthetic “‘communism” to 
whicl most conservative of mortals can make no 
objectior M ] 
Cavtion.—On account of the popularity of the 


Wheeler and Wilson Sewing-Machines, parties 
have largely engaged in purchasing old and sec- 


ond-hand machines of that make, and imposed 
upon the public by selling them as new machines. 
The Wheeler and Wilson Company begs to ad- 


se the public that any one desiring to buy their 
hand machines can be snpplied by that 

( ny direct, on better te:ims than others can 
them, and be assured of what they are 

g. Address Wurereter & Wirtson M’r’oG 


Co New York [ Com. ] 


, 625 Broadway, 





© Yorrn's Covranron, of Boston, ia a thoroughly 
awake paper, h ving among its contri} yutors such | 
ters as J. 'T. Trowbridge, Edward Eggleston, Rev. | 
V. M. Baker, Dr. I. 1. Hayes, George M. Towle, Louisa 
M. Alcott, Rebecca Harding Davis, Ruth Chesterfield, 
shandler Mo muiton. No writers more attractive 


no pub lication for young people 
ym.) 





iseful 
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"ERTISEMENTS. 


Df) : DE ee Conse Cc COM ANTE Pictures and 69 pp. 


J.J. GOULD, Boston, Mass. 
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WATCHES. 


TIFFANY & CO, 


Union Square, N. Y., 


Having completed their factory at Place Cor- 
navin, Geneva, Switzerland, are now receiving 
full lines of Watches of their own manufacture. 

In addition to their Stem-windin: Standard 
Watch for gentlemen, they offer a full assortment 


| of complicated Watches. 


CHRONOGRAPHS marking fifth seconds, 

CHRONOGRAPHS with split seconds, 

CHRONOGRAPHS with split and inde- 
pendent seconds, 

REPEATERS striking hours and 5 minutes, 

REPEATERS striking hours and minutes, 


SELF-ACTING REPEATERS striking | 


hours and quarters, 

CALENDAR WATCHES showing day of 
the week, month, and changes of the moon. 
Their Watches for Ladies are of the same 

system as their standard Watch, are thoroughly 

adjusted to temperature and position, are stron- 
ger, and of much higher grade and finish than 
any before offered for ladies’ use. 
Silver Watches for Boys, fine movements, in 
very desirable sizes, both stem and key winders. 
All inquiries by mail will receive prompt and 
comprehensive replies. 


A Hamous 


VITALIZING 


TONIC 


and INVIGORATOR, and a prompt and radical 
cure for General Debility, Naty pnp Indigestion, Men- 
tal and Nervous Exhaustion, 3 of Strength, Flesh, 
and Appetite, and Weakness of every desc ption. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


of Lime and Soda. 


This famous Tonie and Invigorator acts like 
magic, rapidly restoring the Health and Strength, and 
building up, invigorating, and vitalizing 
the whole system, impartin Tone, Vi igor, and Energy, 
and making the patient feel like anew being. For Con- 
sumption, Weak Lungs, Chronic Coughs, and all Chest 
and Throat Diseases it is the grandest and best remedy 
known. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
Sold by all U druggists. __ 86 John St., New | York. 
All articles for young children. Ask to see the aon 
shirred Velvet Bonnet. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON 
898 BROADWAY and 13 E. 19th St. 


Lovesoy’8 New StyLe Glass CUTTER AND Putty Kn1re 











Will cut glass hetterthan a diamond. A child can useit. It is 
worth more than its cost if only used once. Sentto your address 
in a neat box, prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents and stamp, by 
ALVAN L. Lovrsoy, 2 Ww ASHINGTON ST., Boston. Mass. 
Bew are of worthless i Liberal di tto — 








~ HAARTSHORN SELF-ACTING _ 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


eS No cords or balances, Models and terms sent 
to trade. 
STEWART HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, N. Y. 


T. B. FISH & CO., 


132 Nassau Street, New Vork. 


SKATES. 


Awertoan Cius, Barney & Berry’s CLUb asp Kink, 
Nvw Yor« Cuve, N. Y. Revs, Aome Civs, and all other 
styles, at reduced prices ; also, Revolvers, Guns, Fish- 
ing Tackle, Sporting anp Hourmay Goons, Games, &c. 
‘Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


1875.—Postpaid—¢1 60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. Surenn- 
Ly I.tvstratep. [& Send ten cents for a Sample 
Number. Subscribe NOW (1874) and get the 
last two numbers of this yaar FREE! 

JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


THE 


Standard Microsc, 


The most powerful ever offered to the 

public. Magnifies 10,000 areas. Price 

only $5 00. Also, a complete assortment 

of Mathematical Instruments, Opera- 

Glasses, Telescopes, Pebble Specs, and 

Eye-Glasses at reduced rates. 

B. KAHN, Manufacturing Optician, 

703 Broadw ay, N. Y. 


A TTR ACTIVE, USEFUL 

GOODS, —Never canvassed ; splendid terms; 
loss impossible; unsold goods returnable. Sam sles, 
postpaid, 50 cents. &27 Circulars free. SIMPSON & 
SMITH, 66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 




















TEW, 


A Printing Office for $15.00! 


Young America Press, 3 founts of type with spaces, 
two cases, composing stick, leade, ink, furniture, tweez- 
ers, kc. Address JOS. WATSON, 73 Cornhiil, Wiceton, 
Mass., or 53 Murray St., New York. Send tor Circular. 





W ANT ED. = case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
that “* Constitution Water” will not 


Dust Deposit, 
For sale by ali druggists. 


Dose 40 dre ops. 

















PECK & SNYDER’S “ American Club Skate.” 


Cc 
A 





FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, OR BOYS, 
We manufacture the following sizes, which, in ordering, must correspond with the length of the shoe 
worn: 8—8ig—9—9144—10—103¢—11—1144 inches. These Skates are made of the best material and in the 


best manner, requiring no Heel-Plates or Key. 


They are conceded by experts to be the most desirable skate 


now in market. Adjust the clamps A and B to the size of the foot by ning the thumb-screw D; when 
adjusted, close the lever C, and the skate becomes securely locked to the foot. — 


Price, with Blued Foot-Plate, per Pair, $5 00. 


Full puke Nickel-Plated. 


$7 00. $9 00. 


We will send samples by Express, C. O. D.; or, on yea of price, with 25 cents additional for postage, 


we will send them by mail, securely boxed, postpaid. 


PECK & SNYDER, Manufacturers, 126 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


ddress 








AVILUDE: 


OR GAME OF 





A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY 50 CENTS A GAME. 

“My papa never buys us — ” said a child sadly. 
We are sure he would if he knew he could get a coop 
one for fifty cents. Tell him to send for Avilude; if 
he is not satisfied he may retzrn the game and we will 
.—_—‘* Must have a large sale, and de- 

on Don’t forget to send 


e of all games we publish. 
SAME CO , Wenessumn Mass. 


retarn the mon 

serves it, too,” — 

3-cent i for a ca’ 
WEST & LEE G 





LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and spepeuty manent ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 

stormy weather, and the “y never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely paged upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), b 
apes = LOVEJOY, 
roprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Was 


ington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


DR. FOOTE’S HOME, 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


This institution will hereafter be devoted to the 
treatment of patients suffering from the abuse of alco- 
holic stimulants, and from opium; and to the treat- 
ment of milder forms of mental aberration. 

From our past experience and success with the 
Homeopathic treatment in these affections, we can 
romise, when sufficient time is given, a radical cure 
all cases where the patient has desire for recovery. 

Terms, for inebriates, $20 to $30 a week. For fur- 
ther particulars, address = GEO. F. FOOTE, M.D. 


HOW ~ ESCAPE = WINTER. 


GO TO 
the Madeira of America, with its fine 
Hotel and wy location. 











NASSAU. 
American 


JAMAICA, with its Blue Mountains affording ev- 
ery choice of temperature for a residence. 


CARACAS, the beautiful and interesting capital of 
Venezuela, with dry climate and equable temperature. 

The Atlas oo a 8 large first-class 
Iron Steamers, specially fitted for Passengers, leave 
New York every fifteen days for the above renowned 
health resorts. For particulars, apply to 

M, FORWOOD, & Co., Agent 

66 Wall Street, —y York. 


Clarke's 


New Method ¢ # Piano-Forte. 


Endorsed by the “Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 

Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE & WALKER} °*Puteapeuema. 


Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Each Chain $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D, 
by Express. Send stamp for Il- 
lustrated Circular. No Agents. 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 835 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 

















GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK — 


Offers to and will give to every Subscriber, whether 
Single or in a Club, who pays in advance for’ 1875, and 
remits direct to this office, 
A Copy of “THE RESCUE,” 

the Handsomest Chromo ever offered. Terms, $8 00 
per annum. For Circulars containing te for Clubs, 
>. address A. G 

N.E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FIELD, Opera, ‘Marine, Tour- 
ist’s, and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent by inclosing A 2 
8 =MMONS , Oculist' - Gyticin, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 


STAR JOB PRINTING-PRESS. 


The Best Invented. 
Price, $12, $25, $38, & $6O. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 


WARDS, Agent, 16 ¢ Jollege Place, N. Y. 


Joly Ev Benin taking Silhouette Portraits. Easy, 
amusing, aetelle,’ Directions and materials 50c.,post- 
paid, *by 2 addressing Popular Art Booms, Boston, Boston, ass. 





f it free! An in- 
THE TOLL-GATE! [i Bo objects to find 
Address, with stamp, E. C. AD BEY, Burraro, N .¥. 





Amateur Workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


on be supplied with the following HARD and RARE 

WOODS, planed ready for use, in 5; , 44, %, 3¢ inch and 

upward: Cash to accompany orders. Rosewood, Sat- 

= omy Coden Bi Walnut, Mahogany, Ebony, Red and 
ird’s-eye Maple, &c. 


"Geo. W. Read & Co., 


186 to 260 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. B.,N. ¥ 


¢@~ Orders by mail will have prompt and careful at 
tention. Enclose stump for Catalogue and Price-List 


Do your own Printing witha 
NOVELTY PRESS. 


The Best Yet a 
For Amateur or Business Purpo- 
ses, and unsurpassed for general 
Job Printing. Over 10,000 in Use. 
BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Sanatacte: erand Dealer in 
ery description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349 comeres andi52 Kn 


a,  Mackus: ck, 6 Mur- 
New York. Kelley, Howell & Ludwig, 917 
’ P. Rounds, 175 Munroe 








ray S8t., 
Marke t "St., Philadelphia. 
.c hicago. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





1876. 
Postage Free. 


Now is the Time to 
Subscribe 


TO 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Magazine, 


The Magazine has done good and 
not evil all the days of its life,— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 





Harper’s Weekly, 


The ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical in this country.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Harper’s Bazar. 


The organ of the great world of 
fashion.— Boston Traveller. 








TERMS for 1875. 


Earper’s Magazine, One Year... . $4 00 
Harrer's Weexty, One Year.... 4 00 


Harper's Bazagz, One Year.... 4 00 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subseriber in the 
United States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

Harrer’s Maeazrxg, Harrer’s WeExkty, and Harper's 
Bazakx, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 Ov 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazInE, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be sent gratis for every Club of Frve Sub- 
sortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz Copies 
for $20 00, without extra copy: postage prepaid by the 
Publishers. 

ETROPOLITAN MU ‘'SEUM of ART, 
No. 128 West 14th St., New York. 
The Museum will be open daily, Sundays excepted, 


from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Gallery of Pictures by old 
Loan collection of Pictures and other art 


masters ; 

objects; Cesnola collection of Cy riote antiquities. 

Admission 25 cents. Mondays FREE, Catalogues 

can be had at the Museum. aa 
the Union 


EARN “TELEGRAPHY— At 

L Kime Co.’s College. Small salary paid while 
Address, with stamp, C. A. SHERMAN, 

Sup't U. T. Co., Oberlin, Ohio. 











NovemBer 28, 1874. ] 








- —- ROGERS? 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. 


Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
7 and prints, to 

== JOHN ROGERS, 
— 212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1874. 


CONTENTS : 
THE ANCIENT CITY. (St. Augustine.) 
With Twenty-five Illustrations. 

THE COMING TRANSIT OF VENUS. By Pxor. 
Siuon Newooms. 

With Seven Illustrations, 

DECORATIVE ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND.—(Third Paper.) By Monovure D. 
Conway. 

With Thirteen Illustrations. 
THE BALLAD OF BREAKNECK. 
With Two Illustrations. 

RAPE OF THE GAMP. 

With an Illustration by Freperioks. 

PINE BARRENS. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC.— 
(Second Paper.) Mrouanicat Progress. By 
Epwarp H. Kyienr. 

With Thirty-six Illustrations. 

A CHARACTER MASK. By Justin McCarrny. 
THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE.— 
(Fourteenth Paper.) By Emitio Caste ar. 

“ON THE CIRCUIT.” 

THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.. By the Rev. 
Ws. M. Baker. 

GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND CHURCHES. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





With the December Number Harper's MaGazinz 
enters upon its Fiftieth Volume. 

This Number contains over Eighty excellent En- 
gravings. 

There is not a dull page between its covers. 

Miss Constance Fenimore Woorson contributes 
the first part of an exceedingly bright and interesting 
paper on St. Augnstine, profusely illustrated, in 
which romance is blended with humorous sketches 
of character and picturesque description. 

Professor Newooms, in an amply illustrated paper, 
describes the observations of the Transit of Venus, 
and shows their connection with the determination 
of the Sun's distance. 

Mr. Conway's third paper on Decorative Art in 
England, beautifully illustrated, describes the Town- 
send House, L. Auma Tapema’s residence, recently 
wrecked by the great gunpowder explosion; shows 
what tints on walls best suit pictures; and devotes 
considerable space to the Morris wall-papers. 

In “ The First Century of the Republic," the depart- 
ment of Mechanical Progress is taken up by Mr. BE. H. 
Knient, whose able review is embellished with thirty- 
six illustrations. This department of the Series will 
occupy three or four papers, covering the important 
inveutions of the century. 

Senor Casreiar’s papers are continued. 

Mr. Mason’s vigorous serial story, ‘Rape of the 
Gamp,” grows more interesting with every install- 
ment. It is splendidly illustrated by Freperiogs. 

An exceedingly interesting historical paper, entitled 
*‘Genesis of the New England Churches," describes 
the rise of Puritanism in England and the persecu- 
tions of the Non-conformists in the time of Elizabeth. 

Short stories are contributed by Justin MoCarray, 
Fannik Hopveson Burnett, and Rev. Wu. M. Baker. 

Mr. Curtis in the “ Easy Chair” discusses English 
Non-conformity and Prof. Tynpauu's address; the 
argument for a National University; model cook- 
books and manuals of Deportment; Public Life in 
America; and the Prussian King’s recent Military 
Order concerning Duels. 

The ‘‘ Editor’s Scientific Record” is the only com- 
plete monthly summary of scientific progress pub- 
lished, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harrer’s Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexey, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaz«ne, Weexy, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Comes for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the . noes Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brovuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 





Terus ror Apverristne tn Harrer’s WEBKLY AND 
Hanrer’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


L. HAYDEN, Teadher of Guitar 
and Pigte. Agent for 7ilton's 
as Patent Guitars, 


in use. Dealer in Musi- 
cal Instruments, Music 








ho ee rday at home. Terms free. Address 
$52 $20 a.  Sacllene & Co., Portland, Maine. 








A strictly first-class article, superior body, rich color, contains no tar or cheap oils. 
Old Shingle, Tin, and other Roofs can be made water-tight, and rendered serviceable for many years with 
H. W. JOHNS’ PATENT ASBESTOS ROOFING PAINT AND ASBESTOS CEMENT, 
ASBESTOS ROOFING, for Steep or Flat Roofs, in all Climates. 


ASBESTOS PAINTS, all colors, for general purposes, in cans, kegs, and barrels. 
ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, Sheathing and Lining Felts, general Roofing Materials, &c. 


These materials are prepared ready 
phiets, Price-Lists, Instructions, &c. 


for use, and can be easily applied by any one. 
LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS to GENERAL MERCHANTS and 


Send for Descriptive Pam- 
EALERS, 


sw~ CAUTION.—The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing or using any materials for the above 


or similar purposes, purpo’ 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 
Estasiisurp 1858, 


rting to contain ASBESTOS, unless they bear our name aud dates of patents. 


} HW. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





Wwe can sell these First-Class 
Pianos for Two Hundred and 
Ninety Dollars, because we employ 
no agents and allow no discount to 
dealers—they swindle you out of 
more than twice the cost of all 
Pianos. During the past 7 years we 
have sold our Pianos to over 1,000 
families, in_every section of every 
State and Territory in the Union. 
There is not a county, or a prominent 
town where they are not in use, and 
hundreds of smal! towns everywhere 
also have them. If you will send for 
our Catalogue, containing 15 solid 
columns in fine type, of the names 
and residences of prominent citizens, 
including members of Congress an 

many influential and wealthy bank- 
ers and merchants everywhere, who 


are using our Pianos—you will be 

sure ty find some of them at your Hovse of them in our 
very door, in your own or some hd public parlors, 
adjoining town, where you can see New York, Zn our opinion 


and try our Pianos. 

We send them anywhere within 
1,000 miles of New Yor for 10.dayvs’ 
trial and ff not satisfactory no pay- 
ment is required. 

We are a responsible in rated 
company, and refer by perudidoe to 
the Chemical National Bank of New 


York City, which any Bank in the United States will satisfy 
We make this 
statement to prove that our 5 years’ warrant guarantees our 


you is by far the strongest Bank In America 


Pianos to be fully equal to any Piano in the world at any price 


Sept. 15, 1874 
To WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN.—We have 
used the U. 8. Pianos 
for the past six years. 















We have two 











there is no Piano 
more durable or pos- ‘ 
sessing superior musi- = 

cal qualities. ye 


LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND. 4 









Please write us, and yon will receive not only our Illustra- 


ted Circular containing full particulars, but also a written 
reply to all questions from some officer of our Company in 
person. 


Please state where you saw this notice, 


Address, United States Piano Co., 810 Broadway, New York. 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gxavep tro Fit any Fieve, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 7 
0. 





T e 
HIGHLAND SUPT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “ 





39 

BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-frout Over- 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ * 39 

FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
POOR ID coesdccwcdsncossecccstcesas oe “ 50 

Vol. VI. 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... “* 18 

SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 

BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 2 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
Tf. en * 30 

PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 33 

DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
Lp) OL. RC ie * 82 

ENGLISH WALKING JACKRET SUIT...... “ 89 

DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. “= @¢ 

TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... * 45 

DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt... .........-ccsccccccces “ 2 

DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “ 48 

WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 
PEROUED acc cvbcdenecncncetesapnstene sgneece -* 

TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS..............-++- * 50 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ‘* 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ * g 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 
P68 Se eae “a 

HENRI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
eer rr Perr a ‘18 

HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... “2 

MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
ee RR eae * 37 

MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt..........  ~ 

VAL. .1S DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 

LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Poatillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt).............-.+++ “ 22 

BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
Pralmed BUC. 2000 cccsescosccecececcs.cosce “ 23 

GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 18 years old)... “ 25 

PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... = 

CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “ 38 

LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER 2 

FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back........ okie “ 41 

ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER-SKIRT WITH 
POCKETS, AND WALKING SKIRT...... “2 

CUIRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 43 


ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long Apron- Front 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Skirt “« 48 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Patterna will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Money Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 


Outfits. Catalogues, Samples and full par- 
ticulars Free. 8. M. Spgnorg, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


1 A DA ¥. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
S ties. Gro. L. Fevton & Co., 119 Nasson St., N. Y, 














A YEAR 


¢ 2 H 0 0 made with our grand 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 


Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 
T THING EVER TRIED. 

The books sell themselves in every family, and good 
men can make a business for life in one county. Also, 
Agents wanted on our magnificent editions of Family 
Bibles. Superior to all others. Full particulars free. 
JOHN E. TTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 

OOK CANVASSERS WANTED.—Con- 

petent and experienced Agents, who mean busi- 
ness, are wanted in every city and town in the United 
States and Provinces to sell by subscription two new 
and popular books, viz: A Dictionary of Relivious 
Knowledge, by Rev. Lyman Abbott; and the Life of 
Admiral Foote, U. 8. X., by Prof. Hoppin, of Yale Col- 
lege. In a few weeks the Prospectus and order hooks 
will be ready for the last work of the late Dr. David 
Livingstone, the only authorized edition that will be 
published. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 
apply to or address AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 

500 FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED 
On Potter's Complete 

BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Contains 2000 quarto pages and 3000 Illustrations. A 
Breix Dictionary, a Tueo.oeicat Diortonary, a Bio- 
GRAPHTOAL Dictionary, and an Eoorrstasticat Diwo- 
TIoNARY all in one. No other work like it. Covers the 
whole field of Religious Literature. In Two noble Vol- 
umes. Vol. I. now ready. For Circulars, terms, &c., ad- 
dress JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. 


C A positively make enough from now 

till January to keep them a year. 
Entirely New Features, Immense success. Be 
quick. Call, or send address for valuable specimens 











SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 
We want a First-class Agent in every County in the 
UNITED STATES, and also in gc I to sell the 


7 | WORLD-RENOWNED WILSON SHUTTLE SEW- 


ING-MACHINES, and the WILSON MANUFACTUR- 
ING MACHINES, to whom we are prepared to offer 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS. For full par- 
ticulars, apply or address WILSON SEWING-MA- 
CHINE CO., 827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO EXPORTERS. 


STEADY 


EMPLOYMENT 

For one good agent in every town and county in the 

United States and Canada. If you desire the situation, 
apply at once. Address Dr. O. PHELPS BROWN, 

21 Grand Street, Jersey City. 


AGENTS WANTED! DIPLOMA AWARDED 


for eew > PICTORIAL BIBLES 


NEW 
1300 Bllustrations. Address, for Circulars, 


A. J. HOLMAN & CO,, 930 ARCH St. Phila. 


Wor 
We send valuable package of 


for al goods by mail free, Address with ten 


cent return stamp, M. Youne, 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


$1506 terms defy competition. Work for all, 


old or young. A beautiful $1 7 Chromo and descrip- 


tion Catalogue sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
where. Bnsiness honorable and first- 
AFORTU N E Business. Address Dorman's 


At home, male or female; $35 per 
week, day orevening. NoCapital, 


A YEAR and Expenses,—Our 


CHROMO AGENCY, Chicago, Il. P. O. Drawer 504. 
A MON TH.—Agents wanted every 
$250 class. Particulars sent free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Lonis, Mo. 
For Att, inthe Rubber Stamp 
Stencil and Stamp Works, Battimore, Mp 
\ TANTED—AGENTS—To sell the ** Life and 
/ Explorations of Dr. Livingstone.” 


Complete, authentic; a fresh book; price suited to the 
times. B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Maas. 


$2400 


iS 5 Chromos. 


Free 


S77 A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in their lo- 


Yearly to Agents. 54 new articlesand 
the best Family Paper in America, with 
Family Journal, 900 Mr'wav. N. ¥ 
SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
tion Needle-Book, with Chromos. Send 
stamp. Dran & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 





eality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 


FREE. P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Angusta, Me. | 


PAINT 


j 
| 












To 
NEW BOOKS 


HARPER 
Ot OF 


TAYLOR'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. David, 
King of Israel: His Life and its Lessons. By the 
Rey. Witutam M. Tayior, D.D., Minister of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00, 


II 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF EUSE.- 
BIUS. The First Book and Selections. Edited 


for Schools and Colleges by F. A. Manon, LL.D. 
With an Introduction by A. Bartarp, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Christian Greek and Latin in Lafayette 





College; and Explanatory Notes by W. B. Owgn, 
A.M., Adjunct Professor of Christian Greek. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. i 
lil. 
LATIN HYMNS, with English Notes. For use in 
Schools and Colleges. By F A. Maxon, LL.D., 


Professor of Comparative Philology in Lafayette 


College. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
IV. 
HOPPIN’'S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. Life of 
Andrew Hal! Foote, Rear-Admiral United States 
Navy. By Jamrs Mason Horrin, Professor in Yale 


College. With a Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $3 0, 

Vv. 

BACON'S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. The Geuveris of the New England 
Churches. By Lreonarp Bacox. With Lilustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 


SMITH'S FRENCH PRINCIPIA. The French Prin- 
cipia, Part I. A Firet French Course, containing 
Grammar, Delectus, Exercise-Book, and Vocabula- 
ries. On the same plan as Dr. Smith's /’rincipia 
Latina, 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents, 

VIL. . 

CAMPAIGNING ON :-THE OXUS AND THE 
FALL OF KHIVA. By J. A. MacGanan. With 
Map and Illustrations. Crown S8vo, Cloth, $3 0, 

VIIL. 

LEWIS'S HISTORY OF GERMANY. A Hietory 
of Germany, from the Earliest Times. Fonnded on 
Dr. Davi» Mciver'’s * History of the German Peo- 
le.” By Cuarcron T. Lewis. With Maps and Il- 
ustratious, Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50, 

Ix. 

NAST'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1875. 
With 90 Original Iilustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents. Five copies sent to one address 
postage prepaid, on receipt of $1 00. 


xX. 

MILL’S LOGIC, Revised Edition. A System of 
Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive: being a Con- 
nected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. By Joun 
Srvarr Miu. Printed from the Eighth London 
edition. Svo, Cloth, $8 00; Sheep, $3 50, 


XI. 
| GILLMORE'S PRAIRIE AND FOREST. Prairie 
and Forest: A Description of the Game of Noith 
America, with Personal Adventures in their Pur- 
suit. By Parker Gitimors (“ Ubigue”). Llustra- 
ted. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 





| xIL. 

| NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American Whale- 
man, By Wiitiam M. Davis. A Book of Thrilling 
Adventure. With many spirited Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00, 


‘THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE TREASURE HUNTERS. By Grornos Mav- 
vittk Fenn, Svo, Paper, 40 cents 





JACK’S SISTER; or, True to Her Trust 
Dora Haveus. Svo, Paper, 75 cents, 


By Miss 


A SACK OF GOLD. By the Author of “ Joseph the 
Jew." 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


Mes. OLIPHANT'S Squire Arden. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. 


BLACKMORE'’S Lorna Doone. S8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia's Choice. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SALEM. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By D. 
Rh. Castieton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 2. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For Love and Life. 8vo, Paper. 


75 cents. 


TROLLOPE'’S Doctor Thorne. Popular Kdition, Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents, 


PAYN'S The Best of Husbands. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
DE MILLE'S The Living Link. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood 


75 ceuts. 


8vo, Paper, 


ROBINSON'S Second - Cousin 
8vo, Paper, 76 cents 


Sarah. Illustrated. 


er Hanrer & Brorurrs will send eithe 
norks by mail, postage prepaid, to an 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


of the above 
part of the 


gar~ Hauren's Cataroeur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 





N ASONIC,—Agents wanted on commission or 
4 salary, tor something entirely new—magnificent, 
and of the greatest interest to Masons. Send for de- 
scriptive circular and terms. REDDING & CO., 
Bublishers of Masonic Works, 731 Broadway, N. Y. 


$35 


Address 


Agenta wanted. Ten best 
Circulars free. 


A MONTH, 


ies in the world, 


200 per cent.a month. Send for 
particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St, N -Y, 


$602 90 


Ace=e WANTED.— Men or women. $34 
a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free. 
Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth 8t., New York. 


a week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Linrneton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 


ADIES can make $5 a day in their own city or 








L 


town. Address Ev.1i8 Man’o Co., Waltham, Mass. 
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“Qh, you big Goose! Stay where you are; Thanksgiving-Day is coming!’ 


FRIENDLY Duck 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, | 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


o 
Offer their Extensive Stock of Silver 


LADIES’ FURS, 
Sable, Seal, Mink, 2% 2!,, Bridal Gifts. 





im great varieties, including 
- . ae = a — | |The Prva voy Company, 
FUR T feed SILVERSMITHS. EsTABLISHED 1831. 
Genesapelom 
502-504 BROADWAY. eres ey 
NOTAHOT AIR FURNACE; | ich Bridal Gifts.—Testimonial Pieces. 





igh Pony socemay —Family Silver.—Forks and Spoons.— 


at about halfthe expense: Services for Tea, Dinner, Lunch, &c., &., 

Self-regulating, Efficient, _ of Sterling Purity only. 

Economical, and Health- 

ful. Send for illustrated 

Circular. 

GOLD’S HEATER Co., 
47 CLIFF ST., N. Y. 


Those desirous of obtaining articles of 
Solid Silver, bearing the Gorham Sterling 
Stamp (Lion, Anchor, and the letter G), 


iad ore can ; fs 
» T Ss » T which is a positive guarantee of purity, may 
Ee. HERME N! so through the leading Jewelers throughout 


T W I N E SA ND N E T TING, | the country upon terms as favorable as if 


WM. BE. HOOPER & SONS, obtained from the Gorham Company direct. 


tw Send for Price Baltimore, Md. 


WINTER RESORT. 
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ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL 


Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. 


VT. J. PORTER, 
Proprietor. 


The ArLas LINE OF STEAMERS sail every two weeks from foot of Christopher St., New York. 
Steamer “* ANDES” leaves November 27th. 
Pers ms desiring to escape the rigors of a Northern Winter can obtain Circular containing full 


¢ JAMES LIDGERWOOD & CO., 758 Broadway, New York. 
Ey. WAREHOUSES, 


rmatio! ldre 





NEW YORK. 


Fsee™ AN & BURR, availing themselves of the GREAT tt LINE IN PRICES in re- 
wk, open the season with a very large stock, and are selling at corresponding LOW prices. 


To Order, or Ready-Made. 


plenishing st 


i S10. 0, 


ats» Boys SUITS, $5. 


yy Ulsters, sos 
Svirs, 20. "COsn. Sacks Ove" Boys: su ITS, $8. 
— Wr ’ Capes. B 
UiTts, 830. $5, $8, $10, $12, $15, $20, $30, $40. oyvs SUITS, $10. 


OYS’ SUITS, $12. 
Boxs: SUITS, $15. 
2 Boys: SUITS, $20. 


Svrrs, $40. 
s. ITS, 350. Ox gnc? 
Surrs, 860, To Order, or Ready-Made. 
Onoers BY Lerrer promptly filled. Our New System ror Srur- Mxasune, of 
COUNTRY which thousands avai] themselves, enables parties in all parts of the country to order direct 
ORDERS. from us, with the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT ATTAINABLE. 
IR ‘LES for SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Book of Fashions and 
\ Prices, SENT FREE on application. 


- For Boys, re) 
Ss 6 6©$5 to $20. " 
as : o YERCe 








| UNION ADAMS & 60,,| 


637 Broadway, 


anne an eae 
Hosiery, Gloves, 
Underwear, 
Furnishing 
Goods, &c., 


Prior to REMOVAL to their New Store, 


913 BROADWAY. 





| REMOVAL. 


EXTRA 
Inducements 
z 


CARRIAGES 


For 30 Days. 


Previous to Removal to our 
New W aREROoMs, 


No. 25 Union Square, 
IN DECEMBER, 


We will offer extra inducements to purchasers of Car- 
riages. Our stock embraces all the new and desirable 
— superbly finished in fashionable colors and ma- 


BRADLEY, PRIT, & C0. 


No. 658 BROADWAY. 





An Old and Well-Tried Remedy.—Mrs. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


94,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
¢@~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 






tay most Glorionsly 
folly —X quisitely iq- 
Game inal_—_Dhightf tfully Social 
Mmecame ever Inven 
Just as Full of Fun as it 
can stick—Young and 
Giga Play it—Children 
Wh ole % asd crazy over it—Noth- 
ing 80 6#™ some ever 
published before. 


For sale every where, or send to 


Children’s ‘came Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
























Illustrated Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 pages sent free. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTIC INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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COFFIN, REDING- 
"TON 
No.9 Gola ia St., N.Y. 


INTEGRITY! RIGHT TO ALL!! INDUSTRY!!! 


We sell good teva at 40c. per Ib., and send it by 


U.S. MAIL (Postage Paia), 


At 50c. per lb. Package. 
\ C= Those who have faith to order Sample Ib. order 
more, and write us we save them 100 per cent. 
Order GREEN, BLACK, JAPAN, or MIXED, enclos- 
ing 50c., to 


PAXSON VICKERS’ SONS, 


130 & 132 Water Street, New York. 


ABILITY! WRONG TO NONE! i) PLUCK!!: 


This is the Cnest 
Game o: Authors ever 
publisbed. Containing 
72 cards ; each card 
has « finely engraved 
Vignette from Steelof 
the following authors, 


©. Wendel! Hoimes 
Sir Walter Scots 
Washington Irving 














Geo. Will Curtis 


John (« axe 





J.@. Holland 
Henry Ward Beecher 
Edw. Everett Hale Bayard Taylor Wilkie Collins 
Jobn G. Whittier Charles Dickens 3. Fenimore Cooper 
W. MM. Thack J Russell Lowell Wm. Culler Bryant 


For Sale by all Booksellers ,Stationers and Toy Dealers, or mailed 
post paid, on receipt of price, 50 cents, by 
E. G; SELCHOW & CO.., 41 John Street, N. x. 


Exc ycelsioy Do Your Own Printing 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
Portable’ $9 etc, Larger sizes for large w ork. 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save moncy and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing, deli a 
fulpastime for spare hours. BOY 
3 pe reatfun and make money fast 
ting. Send twostampsfor full 
e presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 


Presset seem Meriden, Conn. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


Farewe.w forever, I swear! said he: 

You are false and fickle, and nothing to me! 
Lovers will quarrel, at night or noon, 

And the witness of all was the Man in the Moon. 


Farewell forever, I vow! said she: 

You are cold and cruel, and nothing to me! 
Lovers will quarrel, at night or noon, 

And the witness to all-was the Man in the Moon. 


A whole long week is over since then, 
And the two are hand in hand again ; 
Lovers are perjured, at night or noon, 
And the witness to all was the Man in the Moon. 


THE DEATH-CRY. 
A Sale of the Bansbdee. 


I was in the act of asking that question, so 
important to myself, ‘‘ Are there any letters for 
the Rev. Hugh })’Alton ?” at what I may call the 
** Poste Restante” of the Charing Cross Hotel, 
and at the same time preparing myself to wait 
patiently while pigeon-hole D was being looked 
through, when I heard behind me a voice I knew. 


That richest and most musical tone in the world 


—English cultivation upon an Irish accent, not 
an Lrish brogue: when will our English friends 
learn the difference between the two ?—was un- 
mistakable; I should have known who the speak- 
er was even if he had not descended upon me, 
of course clapped me on the back, and called 
out, ‘* Hugh, old fellow, what brings you here?” 

‘* Hunger,” I said, ‘‘ and a desire for my let- 
ters.’’ A packet was presented to me as I spoke. 

‘*Why do you let bores write to you when 
you're out fora lark? Iwouldn’t doit. Break- 
fast, did you say? All right—breakfast with me ; 
I have such a jolly party here, and we're all go- 
ing over to Ireland, to Randlestown, my boy, to- 
morrow morning. When do you go?” 

**'To-night.”’ 

** Wait for us, you may as well, and it will be 
twice the fun; and remember you spend Christ- 
mas at the Manor; but of course my mother 
and Norah have you booked already. Come 
along; never mind your letters now. I must 
introduce you to my friends.” 

I gave up my plans to his, and the second 
morning after our chance meeting found us all 
together at a rather early breakfast in a private 
room of the Shelbourne Hotel, Dublin. My 
friend Henry, or, to call him by his more famil- 
iar name, Harry O’Neill, was the life of the par- 
ty, and to good spirits Nature had enabled him 
to add the attractions of a handsome face and 
person. His unconquerable love of fun, and the 
quiet good-breeding with which, becoming grave 
in a moment, he met and answered all complaints 
and smoothed all difficulties, quite won over two 
elderly dowagers, who were strongly inclined to 
resent having been obliged to get up in time for 
a nine-o’clock breakfast after their long journey 
on the previous day. These ladies had never 
been in Ireland before, and they fully expected 
to meet ‘* Rory of the Hills” upon the staircase 
about to make a raid upon the luggage, and to 
see a ** Head Centre,” with a pistol at full cock, 
looking in at every window. 

Henry O'Neill, Esq., of Randlestown Manor, 
was a gentleman of good family and tolerably 
good fortune in the County Antrim, a descend- 
ant of the O’Neills of the Red Hand, and in 
appearance no unworthy scion of that princely 
house. He had been educated at Harrow, and 
by his own desire he went to Oxford, where, I 
believe, he was not distinguished for any thing 
but muscular—I suppose it is wrong to say un- 
Christianity. And yet I do not think he was 
more pagan in his ideas and conduct than were 
the majority of his contemporaries. His father 
died before he was of age, and left him to the 
guardianship of his mother, the Lady Mary 
O'Neill; and he was now, at four-and-twenty, 
engaged to his cousin, Norah Fitzgerald, the 
daughter of his father’s only sister. Norah was 
an orphan, and, for an Irish girl, an heiress— 
heiresses in the Emerald Isle are not so plenti- 
ful as blackberries. 

From the time Norah came to Randlestown 
Lady Mary set her heart upon the match, and 
she watched with pleasure the little girl’s grow- 
ing affection for her handsome cousin. I can 
not say that when he asked Norah to be his 
wife Harry did not make himself as happy as he 
made his mother; but circumstances, which I 
may perhaps be able to explain more fully by- 
and-by, convinced me that he was not in love 
with the beautiful and gentle girl who had given 
to him her whole heart. The engagement had 
now lasted some years, for Harry did not wish 
to marry until he was twenty-five, and when I 
met him so unexpectedly in London he still 
wanted a few months of that age. He had been 
abroad for some time, and he was then going 
back to Ireland with his gay party, to spend his 
last Christmas as a bachelor at Randlestown 
Manor. 

I need not particularly describe all the mem- 
bers of the party; it consisted of some young 
men and women, and the two timid dowagers 
before mentioned. One of these ladies was a 
widow without incumbrance, an old friend of 
Lady Mary’s, Mrs. Lestrange by name; the oth- 
er—and to her I noticed that young O'Neill was 
specially attentive—was a Mrs. Lomax, and she 
was encumbered by a handsome girl, her daugh- 
ter Adelaide. I had never before seen so hand- 
some a woman. I did not like her, even from 
the first moment of our introduction; but her 
claims to beauty could not be denied by her 
greatest enemy. She was dark-skinned and 


dark-haired, and she had dark brown eyes with 
long black lashes; eyes which were often lumi- 
nous and languishing, sometimes mournfully pa- 
thetic, but never tender. 


I have heard women 








| declare that she had no heart; but they \.ere 


wrong. That useful organ was not wanting; 
but although it might be stirred by a wild storm 
of passion, love—gentle, tender, self-sacrificing 


| love—I could not give it credit for either feeling 
or inspiring. 


O'Neill told me that he had met Mrs, Lomax 
and her daughter at Baden. Mrs. Lomax re- 
membered having known the young man’s moth- 
er; Lady Mary was reminded of her old ac- 
quaintance by letter; the intimacy prospered, 
and resulted in a cordial invitation to mother 
and daughter to spend Christmas in Ireland. 

Forming my opinion upon all subjects con- 
nected with this and other matters from my own 
observation only, I judged that, if left to herself, 
Mrs. Lomax would have declined the invitation. 
I could see that she had a horror of Ireland, and 
that although she liked O'Neill, she had no de- 
sire to have him for a son-in-law. But if the 
mother’s wishes were clear to me, so also were 
the daughter's. 

Miss Lomax had strong opinions upon most 
subjects, but especially strong were her opinions 
upon all subjects which concerned herself; and 
I have no doubt whatever that she insisted upon 
the acceptance of the invitation; neither have 
I any doubt that she had determined upon the 
captivation and subjugation of Harry O'Neill ; 
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and guests, and then and there have tried to win | 


that woman for his own. 

But as the gates of our earthly paradise rare- 
ly open at our desire, he had nothing for it but 
to eat a good breakfast, and to exert himself to 
be agreeable by talking of every thing under the 
sun, except that of which his heart and head 
were full. 


He began by proposing the delay of a day in | 


our journey. 

** What do you say, Mrs. Lomax, and you, 
ladies all, shall we stay in Dublin until to-mor- 
row, and devote to-day to the lions? 
nothing to frighten you on the shores of Lough 
Neagh but the Banshee, and she howls and ap- 
pears on state occasions only.” 

**And they are—” said Miss Lomax. 

** When some of us, the O'Neills, you know, 
are going to die, or even if some misfortune is 
going to happen, she gives a squeak or two, just 
to let us know she’s there. I never heard her 
myself; but my mother and my cousin Norah 
swear they did.” 

**And did any thing happen?” 

“I broke my arm at Harrow, that’s all. 


Should you be afraid of her, Miss Lomax ?” he | 
added, lowering his voice, as men have a trick 

of doing when they are, or when they fancy them- | 
| selves, in love. 
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“<THE BANSHEE! THE BANSHEE!’ SHE MOANED.” 


and I saw that the more he tried to resist her 
countless fascinations—and, to do him justice, 


| he sometimes did try passive resistance — the 
| more obstinately did she set herself to conquer 


him; and day by day she had the triumph of 
gaining ground. 

Oh, how could he be unfaithful to that sweet 
promised wife of his, who watched him wistfully 
as every hour after the arrival of the party at 
Randlestown he became more and more visibly 
entangled in the snares of the dark-eyed Ade- 
laide? 

Men have certainly strangely elastic hearts and 
fancies, and no one capable of judgment on such 
matters could have mistaken O'Neill's state of 
mind the morning we all breakfasted together 
in Dublin. He placed himself beside the beau- 
tiful English girl; he lost no opportunity of 
whispering to her those words which express so 
little but which mean so much; and if she turn- 
ed from him but for a moment, he would gaze 
on her with what some one has so forcibly, if 
also coarsely, called ‘‘ hungry lover's eyes ;” and 
I am quite sure that he would at that moment— 
unromantic and prosaic 9 A.M. as it was—have 
given a good ten years of his life if he could by 
any means, foul or fair, have got rid of all those 
stupid people, myself included, his dear friends 





‘Of all things it is the dream of my life to 
hear the Banshee.” 

I wondered had she ever heard of the Banshee 
until that moment ? 


‘*T must not wish to be gratified, however,” | 
she added—and now hers was the lowered voice— | 


‘*for my gratification might mean harm to you.” 

‘* Coffee, Sir,” said a waiter at Harry's elbow ; 
and by the time he had helped himself, Miss 
Lomax, having finished her breakfast, was leav- 
ing the room with her mother. 


My pretty, gentle littke Norah! I may call 
her mine now that the time of which I write has 
receded into the dim and distant background of 
our lives which we call the past. But mine she 
never was, unless loving her with all my heart 
made her so; in reality she was nothing to me, 
and I was less than nothing to her. A friend, 
perhaps, which is less than nothing to a man who 
would be all in all. Probably I came next in 
her estimation to her favorite horse and her pet 


dog, the giant Newfoundland that attended her | 


in her walks. 

We arrived in due time at the Manor, and I 
was beyond measure anxious that Norah should 
look well—her ‘‘ very best,” as the saying is— 
when she was introduced to her brilliant rival—- 


| ed over her beautiful face. 
We have | 
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for a rival I already called Miss Lomax; but 
never had I seen her look to such little advan- 
tage: her usually pretty color had faded into 
that gray leaden hue which invariably denotes 
fright or nervous agitation of some kind. She 
was of a singularly nervous and excitable tem- 
perament, and her manner was awkward and 
constrained. I noticed that when Miss Lomax 
was introduced by O'Neill to ‘* My cousin, Miss 
Fitzgerald,” her arched eyebrows went up, and 
the faintest possible expression of contempt pass- 
Did she think the 
pule, timid-looking girl too insignificant to be a 
rival? I took for granted that she was aware 
of the engagement between O'Neill and his cous- 
in; but if so, she never made even a jesting al- 
lusion to it. ‘There was one thing I am sure 
she did not know, and that was that if Harry 
went in any way against his mother’s wishes in 
the matter of his marriage, she had power to 
leave Randlestown away from him. The prop- 
erty was nominally, but not actually, his while 
his mother lived. Knowing these facts, I was 
doubly anxious for Norah’s future; Harry would 
probably fulfill his engagement, and make her 
miserable. 

Meanwhile the days passed on. Christmag 
was spent with unusual gayety ; Norah gradual- 
ly recovered her looks and spirits, and in her 
presence Harry was not demonstrative in his at- 
tentions to Miss Lomax. One afternoon I joined 
the walking party, for the reason that Norah had 
declined skating; so about half a dozen of us 
started together, two andtwo. O'Neill, with an- 
other half dozen, including Miss Lomax, went on 
the ice. 

I noticed that Harry did not ask Norah to go 
with them; and when she asked him, with a 
look I could not have resisted, ‘* Shall I walk or 
skate to-day, Harry ?” he answered, ‘ Do just as 
you like.” So she turned away with a little sigh, 
and did not do as she liked, for she did not stay 
with him. 

The short January day was over, and we were 
returning home at a brisk pace by the light of 
the cold, frosty-looking stars. The darkness and 
the clear bracing air had an invigorating and en- 
livening effect upon us, for we talked and laugh- 
ed as we had not done when we could see each 
other's faces clearly ; even Norah seemed in good 
spirits, and I was very happy, for she walked 
with her hand upon my arm. But suddenly, as 
we were passing through a dark part of the long 
avenue, our gay voices and laughter were check- 
ed by the unexpected sound of a long, low, and 
melencholy cry; it rose upon a wild wailing 
note almost to a shriek, and then died out again. 

Norah dropped my arm, and she would have 
fallen had I not been quick enough to catch her. 

*“*The Banshee! the Banshee!” she moaned. 
**Oh, do you not hear it? My God! what is 
going to happen now ?” 

** What is it ?” cried the other ladies, as they 
and the gentlemen crowded round us. ‘‘ What 
does Miss Fitzgerald say ?” 

**Oh, nothing,” I replied; ‘‘but a ery like 
that at night coming suddenly—” 

As I spoke the wild wail rose again; it seem- 
ed quite close to us now, and appeared to be 
moving on. ‘This time Norah did not speak. 
She had fainted. I carried her tenderly to the 
house, and just on the steps we met two of the 
skating party, O'Neill and Miss Lomax, return- 
ing alone from their pleasure. 

** What has happened ?” cried Harry, on see- 
ing imperfectly by the faint light that I carried 
something. ‘* What is it, old fellow? Any one 
been stealing sheep ?” 

I brushed past him into the lighted hall; the 
others crowded after me; he was at their head. 

** Your cousin has fainted,” I said then, short- 
ly enough; ‘‘she heard that unearthly cry just 
now, which is supposed to be the Banshee—some 
practical joke, of course. Did you hear nothing ? 
Did you meet no one ?” 

** What nonsense!” he muttered; but a sud- 
den and rapid exchange of glances passed be- 
tween him and Miss Lomax; and I at once re- 
membered having heard her boast that she could 
imitate perfectly any voice or cry or call which 
she had herself either heard or heard imitated by 
another. Was there, then, any connection be- 
tween her and the Banshee’s cry ? 


Twelfth-day passed, and then, with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. and Miss Lomax, the guests left 
the Manor ; they lingered on and on, until I lost 
all patience ; but losing patience of course hurt 
no one but myself. I was provoked, too, that no 
one would sift to the bottom the mystery of the 
cry which had so terrified poor, gentle, timid 
little Norah. Lady Mary pooh-poohed the whole 
thing as if it were fancy on her niece's part. I 
could not make myself officious in the matter ; 
and presently the subject was forgotten except 
by me, and, I am sure, by Norah also; but I 
never spoke of it to her. 

Before I, too, left the Manor, after my long 
Christmas visit, for my lodgings in the village, I 
had another mysterious circumstance to think 
about. I must, before I briefiy relate this new 
mystery, describe the position of the beditooms in 
the Manor-house. They were many in number, 
and they opened upon one side of a very long 
gallery ; on the other side there was a balustrade, 
over which you could look down into the hand- 
some hall below. O'Neill had a suit of rooms 
upon the ground-floor ; my room was at the end 
of the gallery, and my door would face any one 
walking along the gallery from the staircase. 
Having been over the house a hundred times, I 
knew that the door next to mine led into a small 
boudoir or dressing-room, out of which a bedroom 
opened, which bedroom had also a second dooi 
opening on the gallery; and I knew that bou- 
doir and bedroom had been appropriated to Miss 
Lomax by Lady Mary's order. 

Upon the last night of my visit, not feeling in- 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95d.) 
clined to sleen, I went down stairs again to reaa 
in the library, when the rest of our party had all, 
ns I believed, gone to their rooms for the night. 
It was one o'clock, when I at length began to 
feel sleepy; so I then went softly up stairs. 
Upon reaching the gallery, however, all desire 
for sleep vanished, for—I was now facing the 
door of my own room, remember—to my utter 
amazement, I saw O'Neill emerge from the door 
of the boudoir. He was careful to close it noise- 
lessly behind him; he was in his dressing-gown, 
hoeless feet made not the faintest sound 

nu the soft carpet. I confess that the sudden 
SUT] ind the suspicion which just swept 
through my mind, made me almost giddy. He 
must have seen me quite as soon as I saw him, 
for I carried a light, and so did he. 

He came on to meet me, smiling. ‘* Where 
in the world have you been, Hugh?” he said, 
ithont a shade of embarrassment. ‘‘I have 
ust been to your room to look for you. What's 

the matter ? you look quite pale!” 
“Yo look for me?” I said, bewildered, and 
ndering in my own mind if my sleepy eyes had 
deceived me. ‘To look for me? You did not 
come out of my room, surely? It was the other 
ors Miss : 








‘*Good Heavens, D'Alton, are you mad or | 


asleep ?” he eried, in an angry whisper, and seiz- 


j the shoulder. ‘Take care how you 
mention a lady's name in that manner. I was 
- room—yours, and no other. Good- 


You must be more than half asleep to 
And he passed on, with 
Take care 


night 
make such a blunder.” 
a glance which seemed to me to say, ** 
how you contradict me.” 

I went to my room, anxious to believe myself 


but there I] found nothing to 





nder a delusion ; 


tell me if what Harry had said was true. Had 
I gone to the boudoir, I wondered, should I have 
four iny trace of his presence? I went out 
into the gallery again, just as if by looking about 
me there [ should be able to satisfy myself. Of 





mrse I found nothing, except a withered rose, 
h had been dropped at the dressing-room 
How came the flower there? 

k to this hour. Harry had had on his dress- 
ing-gown, a garment which gentlemen do not 
lecorate with flowers. I went to bed, 
the matter up as one of the thousand 
unrevealed mysteries which daily occur in our 





lhe days went on, and at last, to my infinite 
joy, Adelaide Lomax and her mother left the 
Manor. O'Neill went with them to Dublin, but 
he staid away one night only, ‘‘just to see them 
off,” he said 


Then the bright soft spring weather burst 
upon us suddenly, and it was welcome after the 
severity of the winter, and I heard that the 


wedding-day was fixed for the end of April. I 
heard the news with that sudden contraction of 
the heart and that wild whirl round of the brain 


which:we all know so well. But what could [ 





| 


| she too went away. 


| 


I do not | 


j 


do? I loved Norah with a love strong enough | 


to have led me willingly to death for her sake, 
but ¢ould ¢hat avail? Silent I had been, and 
silent must [ be forever; but heaven and my 
own heart knew what I suffered when she looked 
from the carriage window in which she and her 
husband were ‘about to start upon their wed- 
ling tour, and waved her last *‘ good-by” to the 
friends who crowded at the door of the Manor- 
use to see the “ happy pair off.” 

‘* Will she smile like that a year hence?” I 
said to myself, bitterly, as I recalled the strange 
and still unexplained ery which had so fright- 
ened her, and O'Neill’s mysterious appearance at 
the door of his guest's boudoir. 


The marriage took place in April; in May 
Mr. and Mrs, O'Neill were in London. Norah 
vas presented, and I heard from Lady Mary 
that she and Harry were enjoying themselves im- 

ely, and also that they saw Mrs, and Miss 
Lomax frequently. ‘That particular item of 
vs did not delight me; but still less was I 
el to hear that in October the mother and 
ighter were fo pay a second visit to Randles- 

1 Manor. In July the young people came 
me, and I thought Norah was looking jaded, 
she appeared, too, to be in de- 
I said as much to Lady 
Marv; but I was given to understand that she 
ad felt the heat and fatigue of London rather 
vering, and that Harry had brought her 
me, as there were ‘‘ reasons” why she should 
**for the present” be kept as quiet as possible. 
I suppose it was with a view to the proper carry- 
ing out of that object that Harry went to London 
lone a week or two after his return with Norah ; 
hut his absence had not a very soothing effect 
uy} er, for every time I saw her the alteration 
in her looks for the worse became more percep- 





am 2h. 
INIOUS, ANG ils 


cidedly low spirits. 


tibl More than once she asked me, with an 
earnestness in which there was no hidden jest, 
if I had ever heard the Banshee since that even- 
in [ was able with perfect truth to assure her 
that I had not. 

At last, in August, Harry came back; I had 
the miserable pleasure of seeing how his young 
vife revived in his presence, and I tried not to 

ink he was a hypocrite when I saw him hu- 

ting all her invalid fancies as a devoted lover- 
husband should do. 

As October drew near I asked her if Mrs. 
Lomax and her daughter were expected ; and I 


hall never forget the expression of her face as 
he answered, ‘**I believe so; I do not feel quite 
equal to visitors just now, but Harry does not 
vish to have them put off.” 


So they came, Adelaide looking more radiant- 
ly lovely than ever; such a contrast to poor pale 
Norah. I frankly admit that I felt a most un- 
christian-like aversion to that brilliant-looking 
woman, so full of health and spirit, so conde- 
scending in her kindness to ‘‘ our poor dear in- 
valid,” as she would persist in calling Mrs. O'Neill. 


| pleadingly. 
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As to Harry himself, he was completely infatu- 
ated. I saw his state of bondage, if other eyes 
were blind. 

But the end was at hand. 

We were all at luncheon together one lovely 
afternoon toward the end of October, when a 
telegram came to Harry summoning him to town. 
‘* What a bore!” he said, with a quick glance at 
Miss Lomax; he never looked at his wife; she 
was lying on a sofa drawn up to one of the win- 
dows, with her luncheon untasted upon a small 
table beside her, and her thin white hands folded 
listlessly upon the scarlet shawl which covered 
her. 

‘* What a bore!” O'Neill repeated. ‘‘I must 
go up by the last train; and we had planned 
such a glorious ride to-morrow.” 

“When can you be back, Harry?” said No- 
rah’s low voice from the sofa. 

‘*As soon as possible, you may be sure,” he 
answered, with another quick glance at Miss 
Lomax. 

And then luncheon was over and the party 
dispersed. A portiére separated the dining-room 
from the library, and through this portiére Miss 
Lomax disappeared alone. I went with a book 
to a distant window; my back was to Norah’s 
sofa, and I faced the portiére. Harry went away 
to give some orders, he said. Lady Mary staid 
for a moment with her daughter-in-law, and then 
I do not think Mrs. O'Neill 
knew or remembered that I was in the room, for 
she never spoke. 

In about half an hour Harry came in again. 
** Well, little woman,” he said, going over to the 
sofa and taking the hand so eagerly stretched 
out to him by Norah, ‘‘how goes it? Do you 
feel pretty jolly this afternoon ?” 

As he spoke my eyes were attracted by a cau- 
tious movement of the drapery of the portiére. 

**T should be jollier if you were not going 
away, Harry,” the sweet voice replied. 

** You goose !”’ he answered, stooping and kiss- 
ing her in a brisk, friendly manner upon the fore- 
head. ‘* Haven't you learned to do without me 
yet? You will know better by-and-by.” 

**Never!” she said, with quiet distinctness ; 
and there were tears in her voice. Then pres- 
ently she added, ‘*Can you really come back 
soon, Harry? Llow soon ?” 

‘*Oh, in a day or two; I'll telegraph. We 
have a big dinner on the 31st, you know, so [ 
must be here. Don’t you, get into a fright and 
think I'm kilt, and never mind if your friend the 
Banshee screams. Naught was never in danger, 
you know.” 

‘* Harry,” she cried, earnestly, and as she spoke 
she rose and flung her arms about him, ‘‘ do not 
talk like that; you have always laughed at me 
about that awful cry. I have heard it twice; I 
know I have; and if I hear it again now, while 
you are away, it will come to tell me that I shall 
never see you again, Do not laugh, Harry; I 
feel sure that the third time, let it come when it 
will, the blow will fall in some shape or other. 
Heaven grant that it may fall upon me!” 

My eyes were still upon the portiére ; how I 
longed to pull it aside and reveal an unseen list- 
ener! 

Harry’s answer to those pathetic words was 
another laugh. ‘‘ You are a goose!” he said. 
‘** I suppose you mean to throw yourself into the 
lake if you hear a disconsolate cat caterwauling 
while I am away, and—” 

**Pray, pray do not laugh,” she interrupted, 
‘*T may be a goose, as you say; 
but I have a presentiment, which nothing can 
dispel, that I shall hear that cry a third time, 
and if [ do, Harry, we shall never meet again. 
I hope you will be left, dear; you would get on 
better without Norah than Norah would without 
you. Ah, I know it but too well!” 

‘*My poor little darling!” he answered, with 
unusual tenderness; he seemed really touched, 
and he did not repulse her as she clung to him 
and sobbed upon his breast. 

Without seeing me he passed through the por- 
tiére, where the woman was awaiting him whose 
presence was blighting the happiness of his young 
wife. 

‘That evening I dined at the Manor; but No- 
rah did not appear; she was tired, Lady Mary 
said. Miss Lomax was in excellent spirits, and 


| marvelously civil to me (she generally treated me 


with the coolest indifference); challenged me 
to a game of bézique, won with a triumphant 
score of over 1000 in two deals, and then threw 
up the cards. When, half an hour later, I said 
good-night to every one she was not in the room. 

It was a lovely night, calm and warm, with a 
bright moon. I stood on the steps of the ter- 
race for a few seconds before starting on my 
homeward walk, to admire the shimmering light 
upon Lough Neagh and the soft radiance which 
brightened the old walls of S——’s castle, the 
ancient home of.the O’Neills—the Manor was 
on the opposite side‘of the lake from the castle 
—and I had fallen into a fit of musing, when I 
was startled by what seemed to me a faint and 
subdued imitation of the wild cry which had ter- 
rified Norah some months before. I listened ; it 
was repeated still more faintly, and it seemed to 
come from the angle of the house at my right 
hand. I went quickly round, and, to my intense 


| surprise, almost ran against Miss Lomax. She 


| 


| faint. 


was sitting on the low step of a glass door which 
led from the dining-room, and had I not seen 
her face I might have been excused for taking 
her for a ghost, for she was wrapped from head 
to feet in a large white shawl. 

‘**Good gracious, Mr. D’ Alton, how you fright- 
ened me!” she said, almost crossly ; and she did 
look very pale in the moonlight. ‘* Do you al- 
ways go literally mooning about in this way, in- 
stead of going home like a sensible man ?” 

‘‘And may I ask what you are doing here 
alone?” I replied. ‘*I was on my way home, 


when I heard a strange sort of ery; it was very 
Did you hear any thing?” 
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“*T never hear cries,” she answered, pettishly. 


‘*The Banshee again, I suppose. Well, let her 
cry; she will not frighten any one.” 

** Except Mts. O'Neill.” 

** Would she be frightened by it, really, seri- 
ously?” And it struck me that she asked the 
question very eagerly. 

** Probably,” I answered, remembering what 
Norah had said to her husband. 

‘*Ah, indeed! What a pity she is so—nerv- 
ous! Good-night, Mr. D’Alton. I hope you 
will not meet this wonderful Banshee; but | be- 
lieve she is like a bold child—heard, but never 
seen.” 

**In any case I shall not meet her,” I said ; 
‘*for I leave her behind me at the Manor.” 

“What do you mean?” she said, putting a 
cold hand into mine, and there was a deep red 
flush upon her dark face. 

What did I mean? I meant nothing; but I 
remembered that sudden flush and the question 
some hours later. 

The following evening I did not dine at the 
Manor, but I called in the forenoon to inquire 
for Norah. She was better and in much better 
spirits; Harry was expected back to dinner. The 
evening passed, and another beautiful soft moon- 
light night came on. I went out for a quiet 
stroll before I went to bed, and, tempted by the 
beauty of the scene, I lingered upon the shore of 
the lake until close upon midnight. I could see 
the lights in the windows of the Manor; I al- 
most fancied once or twice that soft music came 
floating to my ears across the water, and I pic- 
tured the scene to myself: Miss Lomax at the 
piano, and Harry leaning over her in rapture; I 
took for granted that he had come back. 

But a sound in which there was no music did 
come presently; it wags that awful unearthly 
wail supposed to portend suffering or death to 
an O'Neill. Never before or since have I heard 
a cry like that, and with all its unearthly cadence 
there was in it, to my ear, the sound of a human 
voice. Again, as I listened, it rose and fell, and 
I saw distinctly a white figure flit for a moment 
into the moonlight which streamed full upon the 
grassy slope before the front of the Manor; it 
turned away from the house and disappeared 
into a wood which stretched for a considerable 
distance along the margin of the lake. Without 
hesitating a moment I started to enter the wood 
on the village side. ‘‘ Banshee or woman, you 
shall not escape me!” I said. Once during my 
rapid walk the wild cry rose again. 

I entered the wood; the darkness under the 
trees, of course, shut out every object, and would, 
I hoped, so shut out my approach that the white 
figure would be taken unawares. I stopped now 
and then in my rapid walk to listen, but I heard 
no step, no sound of any kind, except, as I have 
said, the wild cry once; but just as I reached 
the opening leading to the pleasure-ground be- 
fore the Manor-house a flutter of white caught 
my eye. ‘‘ Stop!” I shouted loudly; ‘‘I know 

you!” 

At my challenge the flying figure increased 
its speed. I gave chase; but what could mortal 
feet accomplish against a spirit? With such a 
senseless belief I tried to console myself as the 
white form rapidly gained ground. 

But what seemed defeat was, in reality, vic- 
tory for me. At the moment when the pursuit 
became hopeless I saw something flutter to the 
ground as if from the head of the shrouded fig- 
ure; it was unheeded, I reached the spot where 


- it had fallen, and snatched it eagerly up. Judge 


of my horror and amazement when, upon exam- 
ination in the moonlight, it proved to be a hand- 
kerchief with the name of ‘‘ Adelaide” embroid- 
ered in one corner. 

Perplexed and made miserable with suspicions 
to which I dared not give a name, I returned 
home. Outside the door of my lodgings I found 
a knot of people assembled; they appeared ex- 
cited, and were all talking eagerly. 

** Here he is,” I heard a familiar voice say ; 
and Bryan, O'Neill's butler, came forward. He 
looked as white as fear could make him. ‘‘Oh, 
Sir,” he gasped, ‘‘ where were you? Haven't you 
heard the cry, Sir? Sure it never came like that 
without bringing trouble—the poor young mis- 
tress, Sir!” 

‘Glory be to God this night!” was echoed 
round among the women as they devoutly crossed 
themselves, 

‘* What of the young mistress ?” I cried; and 
I knew but too well that bad news was at hand. 

**Come up to the house, for God’s sake, Sir! 
Sure didn’t you hear the cry? and she’s taken 
bad before her time, and my lady sent me off to 
your honor to see if we could get off a telegram 
to the master; he didn’t come home yet. But 
isn’t it late for this night ?” 

** Hours too late, but I shall go up to the house, 
Bryan,” I said, feeling stunned into quiet by the 
night’s work, and by the thought of what might 
be still before me. 

When we reached the Manor, late as it was, 
the hall door stood open, and it seemed to me 
that there was an unusual hush over the whole 
place. I saw figures in the drawing-room as I 
passed by the half-closed door on my way to the 
stairs. I reached the landing, and went quickly 
toward Norah’s room. I knocked softly; the 
beating of my anxious heart was far louder than 
the sound my fingers made. ‘The door was 
opened by Lady Mary herself, and I saw that 
she was alone ; her face was pale and awe-struck. 

‘**Have you brought him?” she whispered. 
‘* But [ suppose there was no time.” 

I shook my head. 

**It does not matter now, 
is too late.” 

She led me to the foot of the bed, and there 
upon the pillow, with the sweet eyes closed for- 
ever, I saw the dead face of Norah O'Neill. 

To Lady Mary I said no word; it would avail 
nothing now to arouse her suspicions, but I knew 
that her son’s wife was the victim of what was, 


” 


she went on; ‘‘he 








perhaps, a practical joke. God forgive me if I 
wrong the woman who had done the deed by 
the thought that she had an evil purpose in her 
too good mimicry of the Banshee'’s wail. 

Like a man in a dream I went down stairs 
again, and passed into the still lighted drawing- 
room; it was, to all appearance, empty, and, 
sitting down, I leaned my head upon the table 
to shut out the light, and to try and realize 
what had happened. But my nerves and senses 
were cruelly awake, and I caught the sound of 
a step in the room, as though some one was try- 
ing to cross it unheard. I looked up and saw 
Miss Lomax. Yes, there she was, in her rich 
evening dress, with jewels sparkling upon her 
neck and arms, and her beauty scarcely lessened 
by the slight shade of pallor upon her cheeks. 

‘*T beg your pardon; I thought you were 
asleep,” she muttered. ‘‘I am sorry if I have 
disturbed you; you look tired.” 

“Tired! You are too kind,” I said; “but 
I do not think there will be sleep for any one in 
this house to-night, except for her who will never 
wake again. Unless,” I added, rousing myself 
to look steadily into her dark eyes, ‘‘it is to in- 
sure to yourself a good night's rest that you, 
Miss Lomax, walk in the woods at midnight. 
You lost this in your last ramble;” and I laid 
the handkerchief before her. 

A strange expression passed across her face ; 
it seemed to me made up of fear, derision, and 
triumph. 

**How much does he know? Shall I defy 
him ?” it seemed to say. Then her eyelids and 
her lips quivered, and I knew that she was both 
guilty and afraid. 

** You will not betray me?” she said; and he- 
fore I could stop her she was keeling at my feet. 
“*T meant no harm; I swear to you—” 

‘**Hush!” I said, bitterly. ‘* You best know 
what your motive was, and no oaths will bring 
her back to life; her happiness you have long 
since destroyed. Surely there were men enough 
in the world to gratify your vanity and your pas- 
sion” —I grew outspoken in the bitterness of my 
despair—‘‘ without taking her husband from her! 
But you need not fear; I shall not betray you. 
To do so would not undo what you have done, 
and I can but hope—and my hope is not for 
your sake, but for the sake of the man she loved 
—that no curse will fall upon you, or upon him 
through you; that the real death-cry of the Ban- 
shee will never give you cause to remember your 
imitation of to-night. 

How is it that in the midst of our greatest 
misery the ridicule that attaches itself to the 
most earnest and even solemn situations can so 
forcibly strike us? Heart-broken as I was, I 
could have laughed aloud at my melodramatic 
position. ‘There I was in the dead of the night, 
with a beautiful woman kneeling, as it were, at 
my feet for mercy, while I declaimed above her 
head with the full fervor of a Kemble or a Kean. 

But this feeling passed as I left her still kneel- 
ing with her face covered, and went myself from 
the house in which the sunshine of my lonely 
life had died out forever. 


Six months later—to his shame let it be re- 
corded— O'Neill married Adelaide Lomax. I 
am compelled to think, but I have no proof upon 
which to ground my assertion, that he felt him- 
self bound in honor to make her his wife as soon 
as possible. Immediately after the marriage 
Lady Mary left the Manor, to which she never 
returned; and I have reason to believe that she 
never saw the second Mrs. O'Neill. 

I am not one of those who believe that special 
punishments invariably follow special sins, but 
in this instance punishment slow but sure fol- 
lowed Adelaide Lomax, and she still lives to 
bear the penalty of her crime. When her only 
child, a son, was about six years old, he was 
accidently drowned almost before his mother’s 
eyes in Lough Neagh, and there are many wit- 
nesses ready to prove that the night before his 
death the Banshee’s cry was heard for hours 
echoing round the walls of the castle. 

The lovely boy had been the sole link between 
O'Neill and his once passionately loved wife. 
Even before the child’s death people said that 
his father and mother were not happy; and cer- 
tainly there was no sign of happiness in Harry’s 
dejected, morose demeanor. ‘‘Could it be,” I 
often thought, ‘‘ that too late the memory of the 
woman who had loved him so devotedly came 
between him and the woman he had loved so 
blindly ?” 

From the depression succeeding the death of 
her son Mrs. O'Neill rallied after a time, but as 
her grief subsided her temper became almost un- 
governable; and it was whispered in the serv- 
ants’ hall, and from thence the rumor reached 
the village gossips, that in a wild fit of passion, 
which almost amounted to delirium, she made 
some defiant admission to her husband respect- 
ing the death of his first wife, which drew from 
him the epithet ‘‘murderess.” There may be 
no truth in that rumor, but from the night upon 
which the terrible scene was supposed to have 
taken place between the miserable pair they 
never met again. Harry went to America, to 
India, Australia, all over the world, and Mrs. 
O'Neill lived on alone at the Manor, to which no 
visitors ever came and which she never left. 

She was not actually mad—that is, she re- 
quired no keeper; but sometimes, and especial- 
ly in the shortening autumn days, she was very 
far from being in her right mind; and in the 
soft October nights, when the moon is full and 
bright, I in my quiet lodgings, and those who 
still walk about the peaceful village streets, hear 
a wild wailing cry come echoing with mournful 
distinctness across the lake, and then we know 
that the ‘‘mad fit is on,” and that a miserable 
and, I believe, remorseful woman is wandering 
alone, alone for evermore, and sending that too 
perfect imitation of the Banshee’s death-cry over 
the dark still waters of Lough Neagh. 








